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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


NOT  surprisingly,  every  country 
in  both  North  and  South  America 
observes  Columbus  Day.  It's  hard 
to  imagine  October  without  it.  The 
Italian  navigators  accomplishment 
never  ceases  to  stir  the  imagination 
or  to  command  universal  admira- 
tion. 

The  excitement  of  discovery  does 
not  abate;  it  is  as  strong  today  as  it 
was  when  the  "Admiral  of  the 
Ocean  Sea"  waded  ashore  on  San 
Salvador    in    1492.    It   matters    not 


what  is  discovered:  new  lands,  gold, 
a  lode  of  raw  material,  a  planet  or 
galaxy,  a  new  insight  into  the  be- 
havior of  atoms  or  genes,  or  a  new 
understanding  of  self,  a  new  per- 
sonal capacity.  Perhaps  these  last 
are  the  most  exciting,  the  most 
fraught  with  potential.  Religion  is 
the  discovery  of  God  and  self  —  the 
highest  adventure  of  all.  May  such 
discovery  continuously  be  yours! 

Sincerely, 
Editor 
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By  Henry  N.  Ferguson 

THE  YEAR  1492  was  to  prove  a 
year  of  epic  proportions  in 
Spain  such  as  had  never  before 
been  experienced  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  For  nearly  eight  centuries 
the  Christian  soldiers  of  the  penin- 
sula had  been  struggling  to  drive  the 
infidel  Moors  from  their  country. 
Final  victory  came  in  1492.  In  that 
year,  too,  a  Spaniard,  Alexander 
Borgia,  was  selected  as  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  In  1492,  another  Spaniard, 
Antonio  Nebrija,  published  his 
Gramatics  castellens,  the  first  gram- 
mar of  a  modern  European  tongue. 
In  1492,  the  Jews,  the  only  other 
peninsular  minority,  were  driven 
from  Spanish  soil.  Truly,  it  would 
seem  that  the  star  guiding  Spain's 
fortunes  had  reached  its  zenith.  But 


wait!  Unknown  to  the  nation  at  this 
moment,  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  year  was  yet  to  come,  its  out- 
lines already  beginning  to  unfold. 

For  many  weeks  during  that  sum- 
mer of  1492  excitement  had  been  at 
fever  pitch  in  the  little  river  port 
of  Palos  de  la  Frontera.  Warped  to 
the  docks  were  three  sturdy  ships  — 
the  Santa  Maria,  the  Nina  and  the 
Pinta  —  being  fitted  out  for  a  long 
voyage.  No  one  would  have  guessed 
that  this  was  to  be  a  trip  that  would 
change  the  world. 

During  the  last  few  days  the 
crews  had  been  busy  loading  sup- 
plies; many  casks  of  water  had  been 
drawn  from  the  town  well  and  put 
on  board.  Ashore,  scores  of  villagers 
viewed  the  preparations  for  what 
they  considered  a  preposterous  ex- 
pedition and  argued  its  chances  of 
success.  At  dawn  the  next  day, 
Christopher  Columbus  and  86  other 
men  would  sail  in  search  of  a  west- 
ward sea  route  to  the  Indies.  Colum- 


The  blessings  of  the  Church  went  with 
the  crews  of  the  three  ships  as  they 
embarked  for  the  New  World 


bus  was  convinced  that  the  rich 
lands  lay  about  3,500  nautical  miles 
west  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  day  was  Thursday,  and  by 
nightfall  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  the  great  adventure.  That  eve- 
ning every  man  and  boy  of  the  fleet 
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made  his  confession  and  communion 
at  the  Church  of  St.  George.  Colum- 
bus returned  to  the  Santa  Maria,  his 
great  wolfhound  at  his  heels,  in  the 
small  hours  of  Friday  the  third.  At 
a  quarter  to  five  that  morning,  when 
the    ebb    tide   began    to    flow,    the 


General  —  as     Columbus 
on   this  voyage  —  gave   the 


Captain 

ranked 

signal  to  get  under  way.  With  limp 

sails  the  fleet  drifted  down  the  Rio 

Tinto,    sailors    at    the   long    sweeps 

making    steerageway.    They    passed 

the   convent   of   La   Rabida   as   the 


friars  were  chanting  the  ancient 
hymn  Iain  lucis  orto  sidere  with  its 
haunting  refrain  Et  nunc  et  in 
perpetuum,  meaning  "Evermore  and 
evermore."  The  most  daring,  roman- 
tic and  fruitful  sea  voyage  in  history 
was  under  way. 


CHRISTOFORO  COLUMBO,  as  action.  For  ten  years  he  had  begged 

he  was  baptized,  was  a  man  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to 

lively    curiosity,    a    great    zest    for  finance  a  fantastic  mission:    to   sail 

adventure,    and,   above   all,    a   vast  westward  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 

ability  for  translating   thought   into  hope   of  reaching   the   Orient,   that 
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treasury  of  the  gold,  jewels,  per- 
fumes and  silks  which  for  genera- 
tions had  crawled  to  Europe  in  great 
caravans. 

His  idea  had  begun  taking  shape 
when  he  was  still  young.  At  22  he 
was  corresponding  with  an  Italian 
scholar  who  shared  his  views.  He 
read  every  travel  book  that  came  to 
hand;  he  practically  memorized  the 
works  of  Marco  Polo.  He  imple- 
mented his  idea  by  any  and  every 
argument  —  Biblical  texts,  scraps  of 
Aristotle  and  medieval  geographers, 
stories  of  vanishing  islands,  bits  of 
exotic  driftwood  that  had  turned  up 
in  the  Azores,  even  two  dead  men 
with  flat  faces  and  slant  eyes  whom 
Columbus  had  seen  washed  ashore 
when  he  visited  Ireland  and  who  he 
was  sure  must  have  been  Chinese. 

A  confirmed  optimist  with  a  mul- 
ish disposition,  Columbus  tended  to 
gloss  over  any  information  that  dis- 
agreed with  his  ideas  and  accepted 
only  those  parts  that  lent  strength 
to  his  concepts.  He  eagerly  swal- 
lowed reports  of  sailors  who  claimed 
to  have  found  carved  wood  drifting 
from  the  west  into  the  mid-Atlantic. 
He  accepted  as  truth  the  tale  of  un- 
familiar cane  plants  floating  in  the 
ocean.  Upon  such  far-fetched  facts 
Columbus  based  his  arguments. 

According  to  his  own  journal, 
compiled  during  his  first  voyage  to 
the  New  World,  Columbus  was  born 
in  a  narrow  house  adjacent  to  the 
gates  of  the  old  city  of  Genoa.  His 
father,  Domenico  Columbo,  was  a 
Ligurian  weaver.  The  Captain  Gen- 
eral was  tall  and  well-built,  with 
high  cheekbones,  an  aquiline  nose, 
blue  eyes  and  a  red  beard  to  match 


his  flaming  hair.  He  had  the  air  of 
authority  proper  to  a  master  mariner, 
and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
His  tastes  in  food,  drink,  clothing 
and  amusements  were  moderate, 
even  sober.  Intensely  religious,  he 
observed  the  daily  offices  of  the 
Church,  fasted  regularly,  attended 
mass  frequently,  passed  long  hours  in 
meditation,  began  and  closed  his 
letters  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

He  was  a  mass  of  contradictions. 
He  was  proud;  he  was  petty.  He 
was  humble,  vain,  generous,  jealous. 
He  was  a  prude  who  tolerated  no 
profanity  among  his  crews,  yet  he 
had  a  mistress  and  an  illegitimate 
son.  He  was  later  to  treat  the  na- 
tives of  the  New  World  with  great 
gentleness;  then  he  let  the  Span- 
iards hunt  them  down  with  vicious 
hounds  and  horses  and  slaughter 
them  by  the  hundreds.  The  first 
missionary  to  America,  he  was  also 
the  first  to  take  slaves. 

Columbus  spent  many  discourag- 
ing years  trying  to  find  a  sponsor  for 
his  proposed  voyage.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  engaged  in  the  chart-mak- 
ing business  in  Lisbon,  and  married 
Donna  Felipa  Perestrello  a  Moniz. 
Finally,  when  everything  appeared 
hopeless,  he  suddenly  won  the  ap- 
proval of  Spain's  sovereigns,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  queen  was 
particularly  enthusiastic. 

Like  Columbus,  Isabella  was  a 
redhead;  she  was  also  very  beautiful. 
The  two  were  exactly  the  same  age 
—  forty.  They  reasoned  much  the 
same  way,  intuitively;  and  each  was 
impressed  by  the  other's  dignity  and 
sincerity. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  expedi- 
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tion  was  calculated  approximately 
two  million  maravedis  —  about  $25,- 
000  —  exclusive  of  the  crew  pay- 
roll. Although  it  wasn't  necessary  — 
as  legend  has  it  —  for  Isabella  to  fi- 
nance the  voyage  by  the  sale  of  her 
jewels,  she  stood  ready  to  do  so.  The 
money  was  actually  furnished  by 
Ferdinand  from  the  royal  treasury. 

With  the  expenses  guaranteed, 
there  was  still  the  matter  of  procur- 
ing ships.  Here,  too,  Ferdinand  was 
able  to  lend  a  hand.  A  good  many 
citizens  of  the  port  city  of  Palos  had 
permitted  their  tax  accounts  to  fall 
into  arrears.  Ferdinand  took  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  by  requiring 
them  to  furnish  the  Nina  and  the 
Pinta,  two  locally-built  caravels,  for 
the  adventure.  The  Santa  Maria, 
flagship  of  the  fleet,  was  chartered 
from  her  owner,  Juan  de  La  Casas. 
Many  crew  members  were  felons 
released  from  jail  by  royal  amnesty 
in  order  to  join  the  expedition. 

As  the  little  fleet  left  the  piers  at 
Palos  and  floated  down  the  Rio 
Tinto  to  the  sea,  the  red  crosses 
blazoned  on  the  white  sails  appeared 
as  the  sign  and  symbol  of  a  new  age 
of  hope  and  glory.  Columbus  was 
closing  the  book  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  writing  the  first  pages  of  the 
modern  era. 

THE  THREE  tiny  vessels  headed 
southward  to  the  Canary  Is- 
lands where  Columbus  planned  to 
make  a  right-angle  turn  which 
would  point  the  fleet  toward  its 
western  destination. 

At  the  Canaries,  the  ships  took 
on  additional  stores.  On  September 
6,   the   vessels   weighed  anchor  for 


the  last  time  in  the  Old  World  and 
quickly  found  themselves  alone  on 
an  uncharted  ocean. 

The  men  on  board  the  tiny  vessels 
led  a  Spartan  existence.  Cooking 
was  done  on  deck  over  a  bed  of 
sand  in  a  wooden  firebox  protected 
from  the  wind  by  a  board.  The  diet 
was  a  tiresome  affair  of  salt  meat, 
hardtack  and  dried  peas.  They  drank 
wine,  while  it  lasted.  Their  water 
turned  brackish.  Only  Columbus 
and  the  ships'  captains  had  cabins 
with  bunks;  tfr  others  slept  where 
they  could. 

Sailors  were  the  most  religious  of 
laymen  in  those  days.  On  each  ves- 
sel a  boy  was  charged  with  singing 
a  ditty  at  daybreak,  which  began: 

"Blessed   be   the   light   of   day 
and  the  Holy  Cross,  we  say." 

after  which  he  recited  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  in- 
voked a  blessing  on  the  ship's  com- 
pany. 

The  crewmen  were  as  supersti- 
tious as  they  were  religious.  They 
dreaded  embarking  on  Friday,  find- 
ing knives  crossed  on  a  mess  table 
and  spilling  salt.  When  the  weather 
was  good,  they  refrained  from  cut- 
ting fingernails,  trimming  the  hair, 
or  whistling  —  lest  fate  be  tempted 
to  send  a  disastrous  wind. 

Three  weeks  passed,  longer  than 
any  of  the  men  had  ever  been  out  of 
sight  of  land  before.  They  began  to 
grumble.  Grievances,  real  or  imag- 
inary, were  blown  up;  cliques  were 
formed;  Spain  was  farther  away 
every  minute,  and  what  lay  ahead? 
Probably    nothing;    except    in    the 
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mind  of  that  cursed  Genoese.  There 
was  talk  of  forcing  him  to  turn 
back,  or  throwing  him  overboard. 

During  the  first  week  of  October, 
however,  great  flocks  of  birds  passed 
over  the  ships,  flying  west-southwest; 
it  was  the  autumn  migration  from 


eastern  North  America  to  the  West 
Indies.  Columbus  decided  to  follow 
the  birds.  It  was  a  lucky  decision. 

ON  THURSDAY,  October  11,  the 
men  noted  unmistakable  signs 
of  land.  Birds  flew  out  of  the  west 
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The  F^irst  to  Try 


By  Dorothy  Clyce  Smith 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  Columbus 
Day  is  the  only  secular  holiday 
that  all  Pan-American  countries  join 
in  celebrating?  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  issued  a  proclamation 
in  1934,  asking  citizens  of  all  48 
States  to  observe  October  12th  as 
a  national  holiday. 

Though  it  is  a  fact,  it  seems  very 
strange  that  the  first  celebration 
honoring  Christopher  Columbus  as 
the  discoverer  of  America  did  not 
take  place  until  three  hundred  years 
after  his  daring  adventure.  The 
Columbian  Order  held  the  celebra- 
tion in  New  York  and  erected  the 
first  statue  in  remembrance  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  15th  Century  dared 
to  sail  beyond  the  known  world. 

Others  would  doubtless  have 
tried,  one  day,  to  journey  across  the 
Atlantic  and  would  have  found 
America  if  Columbus  had  not  done 
so.  But  it  was  he  who  had  the 
vision  and  courage  to  do  it  first. 

This  fact  is  brought  out  in  one  of 
the  favorite  stories  still  told  about 
Columbus  today.  He  was  a  guest  of 
a  Spanish  gentleman  at  dinner  one 
night.  Some  of  the  other  guests  were 
a  little  jealous  of  all  the  attention 
paid   Columbus   and  finally  one  of 


them  said,  "You  have  discovered 
strange  lands  beyond  the  seas,  it's 
true,  but  what  of  that?  Anybody 
can  sail  across  the  ocean/' 

Columbus  thought  a  moment, 
then  took  a  hard  boiled  egg  from  a 
dish  on  the  table  and  said,  "Can 
any  of  you  men  make  this  egg 
stand  on  end?" 

Each  guest  in  turn  tried  it,  but 
the  egg  always  toppled  over.  Finally 
they  gave  it  up  and  said  it  simply 
could  not  be  done.  Then  Columbus 
took  the  egg  and  struck  its  small 
end  gently  on  the  table  so  as  to 
break  the  shell  enough  to  make  a 
flat  place  on  it.  Then  it  was  easy 
to  make  it  stand  upright. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I've  done 
what  you  said  was  impossible.  You 
see  how  simple  it  is?  Anybody  can 
do  it  once  he's  been  shown  how." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other 
and  smiled  sheepishly.  They  knew 
Columbus  was  really  saying  to  them, 
"It's  easy  for  you  to  stand  the  egg 
on  end  now,  because  I  showed  you 
how.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  just  as 
easy  for  you  to  sail  the  seas  and 
discover  strange  lands  now  that  I 
have  done  it.  But  someone  must  be 
the  first  to  try.  That  is  the  hardest." 
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and  landed  on  the  spars  of  the 
vessels;  the  sailors  saw  drifting  wood 
in  the  water.  All  hands  grew  tense 
with  anticipation.  At  5:30  that  eve- 
ning it  was  time  to  change  the 
watch. 

A  gromet's  (ship's  boy)  shrill 
voice  sounded  loud  and  clear  in  the 
vast  emptiness.  "Ah!  de  pros  (Ahoy! 
Up  forward)." 

The  seamen  shuffled  to  their 
places  on  tough-skinned  bare  feet, 
as  the  gromet  sang  a  ditty  for  chang- 
ing the  watch:  "On  deck,  on  deck, 
Mr.  Mariner  of  the  right  side,  on 
deck  in  good  time,  you  of  Mr. 
Pilot's  watch,  for  it's  already  time; 
shake  a  leg!"  He  turned  the  glassed 
sandclock  to  mark  the  hour  and  the 
men  fell  to  their  duties. 

At  sunset  a  northeast  trade  wind 
whipped  up  to  gale  force.  The  ships 
bucked  along  at  nine  knots.  Colum- 
bus refused  to  shorten  sail  and 
cautioned  everyone  to  keep  a  sharp 
watch.  He  promised  to  reward  with 
a  silk  shirt  and  10,000  maravedis  of 
coin  the  man  who  first  sighted  land. 
That  night  of  destiny  was  clear  and 
beautiful,  but  the  sea  was  the  rough- 
est of  the  entire  passage. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  was  two  a.m. 
October  12,  1492.  The  moon  was 
riding  high  over  Orion  on  the  port 
quarter,  casting  her  light  ahead. 
Above  the  western  horizon  hung 
the  great  Square  of  Pegasus;  higher 
and  to  the  north,  Cassiopeia's  Chair; 
and  on  the  starboard  beam,  the 
Little  Dipper. 

The  boy  whose  job  it  was  to  turn 
the  half -hour  glass  piped: 

"Six  is  past  and  seven  floweth, 


More  shall  flow  if  God  willeth." 

Rodrigo  de  Triana,  lookout  on  the 
Pinta,  noticed  something  that  looked 
like  a  white  sand  bar  gleaming  in 
the  moonlight  ahead.  He  sang  out, 
"Tierra!  Tierra!  Land!  Land!" 

What  he  saw  were  the  white  sand 
cliffs  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bahamian  island  which  the  Indians 
called   Guanaharri. 

At  dawn,  the  reef  was  probed, 
Columbus  donned  his  most  splendid 
dress,  and  he  and  his  men  landed 
on  a  coral  beach.  "And  all  having 
rendered  thanks  to  our  Lord,  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground,  embracing  it  with 
tears  of  joy  .  .  .  the  Admiral  rose 
and  gave  this  island  the  name  San 
Salvador  (Holy  Savior) ." 

Columbus,  thinking  he  had 
reached  Asia,  was  looking  for  civil- 
ized Orientals.  He  even  carried  a 
letter  to  the  Grand  Khan,  Kubla, 
whose  dynasty  had  been  overthrown 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  During  the 
next  three  months  his  little  fleet  beat 
its  way  around  the  Caribbean  is- 
lands, looking  for  gold,  for  splendid 
cities  and  for  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan.  Instead,  Columbus  saw  na- 
tives smoking  tobacco;  he  saw  the 
first  maize  ever  observed  by  a 
European,  the  first  hammocks  woven 
of  native  cloth,  the  first  sweet  po- 
tatoes. But  he  saw  very  little  gold. 

Columbus  remained  in  the  waters 
of  the  new  land  until  January  16, 
1493.  He  explored  Cuba,  Hispaniola, 
and  other  islands.  On  Christmas 
morning  the  Santa  Maria,  cruising 
in  Caracol  Bay  off  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  struck  a  coral  reef  and 
was    quickly    pounded    to    pieces. 
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Columbus  erected  a  fort  from  her 
salvaged  timbers  and  called  it  La 
Navidad.  He  left  thirty-nine  men 
here  when  he  sailed  for  home,  tak- 
ing along  some  Indians  for  exhibit. 

ON  HIS  second  voyage,  begun 
on  September  25,  1493,  Co- 
lumbus was  the  proud  commander 
of  17  ships  and  1,500  colonists.  On 
his  third  voyage,  he  tangled  with 
the  king's  governor,  who  shipped 
him  back  to  Spain  in  chains,  and  for 
six  weeks,  he  languished  in  Seville, 
pleading  for  justice  before  the  chains 
were  removed.  He  always  kept  them 
in  his  chamber  to  underline  his 
bitterness. 

Columbus  was  51  years  old  when 
he  began  his  last  voyage,  sailing 
from  Seville  on  May  11,  1502.  This 
time  he  landed  at  Panama  and  led 
an  expedition  inland.  He  was  within 
nine  miles  of  the  Pacific  when  he 
turned  back  to  his  ships.  He  eventu- 
ally returned  to  Spain  on  November 
7,  1504,  still  without  having  found 
his  passage  to  India. 

Columbus  had  now  reached  the 
peak  of  his  career;  from  here  on 
everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  His 
health  began  to  fail  and  his  staunch 
friend,  Isabella,  died  a  few  days 
after  his  return.  At  the  height  of 
his  glory,  he  was  acclaimed  "Very 
Magnificent  Admiral  of  the  Ocean 
Sea";  after  his  last  unsuccessful  voy- 
age, he  was  reviled  as  "Admiral  of 
the  Mosquitos."  He  declared  con- 
stantly that  he  had  discovered  an- 
other world,  but  in  one  of  history's 
crudest  ironies,  the  immense  double 
continent  he  found  was  named  not 
after  him,  but  after  another  Italian 


navigator,  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Columbus  spent  the  next  year  and 
a  half  trying  to  induce  King  Ferd- 
inand to  grant  him  and  his  heirs 
the  perpetual  title  of  Admiral  to- 
gether with  one-tenth  of  all  the 
wealth  accruing  from  the  lands  of 
his  discovery.  With  the  smoothness 
of  a  shrewd  politician,  Ferdinand 
talked  softly  while  dealing  harshly 
with  the  ailing  Admiral.  He  refused 
to  accede  to  his  demands,  finally 
avoiding  audiences  with  him  alto- 
gether. 

Columbus  became  a  broken  man; 
the  agony  of  arthritis  numbed  his 
capabilities.  Plagued  by  malaria  and 
gout,  hated  by  the  colonists  and 
despised  by  the  Spaniards,  he 
donned  rough  monk's  habit,  wan- 
dered from  one  monastery  to  an- 
other and  tormented  himself  by 
forever  asking  why  God  was  tor- 
menting him. 

On  May  20,  1506,  he  called  his 
relatives  and  servants  to  his  bed- 
side. A  priest  was  sent  for  and  Mass 
was  said.  The  great  navigator  feebly 
commended  his  spirit  to  God  —  then 
his  emaciated  form  sank  back  and 
he  was  gone.  The  official  chronicles 
did  not  even  mention  his  death. 

Columbus  died  without  having 
proved  his  lifelong  theory  of  a  Strait 
leading  to  India  —  but  his  was  a 
glorious  failure.  His  faith,  courage 
and  persistence  had  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Americas;  had  pre- 
sented the  restless,  imaginative  and 
insatiable  people  of  Europe  with 
greater  lands  and  riches  and  pros- 
pects than  any  conqueror  who  ever 
lived.  What  man  could  ask  for 
more?  ■  ■ 
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The  LINK  Pulpit 


Fools  You  Are— Thank  God! 


by  Oscar  L.  Sylwester 


Text:   1   Cor.  4:10,   16.   "We   are   fools   for  Christ's   sake 
followers  of  me." 


be 


HAVE  YOU  ever  felt  like  a  fool?  Would  you  like  to  be  known  as 
one?  Well,  keep  on  believing  and  behaving  as  a  Christian,  and 
you  soon  will  be  considered  a  fool  for  your  faith  and  a  fool  for  your 
faithfulness,  a  "fool  for  Christ,"  but  a  fool  for  whom  we  say,  "Thank 
God." 

History  has  harvested  a  heritage  from  people  who  were  called 
"fools"  for  their  convictions. 

Think  of  Columbus.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  considered  him  a 
fool  for  believing  he  could  get  to  the  East  by  sailing  West.  His 
crew  even  threatened  mutiny,  for  they  thought  the  world  was  flat, 
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not  round.  But  Columbus  was  convinced  he  was  correct,  sailed  on, 
and  discovered  America.  A  fool?  Americans  say,  "Thank  God!" 

Think  of  Robert  Fulton.  He  believed  he  could  propel  a  ship  by 
steam.  People  thought  him  a  fool  and  called  his  ship  "Fulton's  Folly." 
But  he  was  convinced  he  was  right  and  proved  it  by  sailing  the 
Clermont  down  the  Hudson.  His  "foolish  faith"  in  the  power  of 
water  vapor  brought  such  blessings  to  the  world  that  for  "Fulton 
the  Fool"  we  say,  "Thank  God!" 

Think  of  the  Wright  Brothers.  People  thought  the  Wrights  were 
wrong  for  believing  they  could  get  something  heavier  than  air  into 
the  air  and  then  move  it  through  the  air.  But  the  Wrights  were  correct 
and  proved  it  by  inventing  the  airplane.  Fools?  Thank  God  for  these 
"Foolish  Wrights,"  because  their  invention  has  flown  blessings  into 
all  the  world. 

Think  of  those  "foolish"  comrades  of  ours  who  paid  the  price 
of  patriotism  with  crucifying  years  of  combat  for  our  country,  with 
bodies  that  were  emaciated,  bones  that  were  broken,  and  minds 
that  were  wounded  by  the  jagged  edges  of  memories  too  terrible  to 
tell.  Think  of  those  POWs  for  whom  death's  face  would  have  been  a 
kindly  one  compared  to  the  torments  they  had  to  face.  Some  folks 
felt  these  men  were  "patriotic  fools"  for  becoming  "suffering  servants" 
for  our  society,  for  being  wounded  for  America's  liberty  and  bruised 
for  America's  freedom.  But  there  are  Americans  today  who  salute 
these  "foolish  patriots"  who  "more  than  selves  their  country  loved 
and  freedom  more  than  life,"  and  for  them  say,  "Thank  God!" 

NOW,  IF  men  are  willing  to  be  fools  for  their  faith  in  steam,  for 
their  conviction  in  propeller-driven  aircraft,  and  for  their  love 
of  our  "rocks  and  rills  and  templed  hills,"  then  don't  we  have  even 
greater  cause  to  be  "fools  for  Christ"? 

Your  faith  is  considered  foolish  because  the  world  considers  Chris- 
tianity nonsense.  In  a  way,  it  is  "nonsense,"  because  not  one  of  your 
senses  can  be  used  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  your  faith.  Which 
of  your  senses  prove  that  "in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth"  (Gen.  1:1)  that  "there  is  no  other  God  but  one" 
(1  Cor.  8:4),  that  "Christ  died  for  our  sins"  (1  Cor.  15:8),  that 
"he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved"  (Mark  16:16)? 
How  do  you  prove  with  your  senses  that  "the  Lord  is  my  shepherd" 
(Ps.  23:1),  that  "He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee"  (Ps. 
91:11),  that  "I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world" 
(Matt.  28:20)?  You  can't!  Therefore  the  world  considers  you  a  fool 
for  believing  in  religious  "nonsense."  You  become  "a  fool  for  Christ," 
because  "the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him."   (1  Cor.  2:14) 
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What  fools  you  are,  they  say,  to  believe  in  a  God  no  one  has 
seen,  to  believe  that  a  despised  Jew  who  was  born  in  a  barn  among 
some  cows  and  crucified  on  a  cross  among  some  crooks  is  "King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  the  Son  of  God  Himself!  What  fools  to 
believe  that  stories  and  letters  written  by  fish  merchants  and  tax 
collectors,  vagabonds  and  farmers  are  the  inspired  Word  of  God  and 
contains  "the  power  of  God  unto  Salvation." 

But  can't  a  God  who  can  bring  a  green  plant  with  a  red  flower 
from  a  black  seed  in  the  brown  ground,  who  can  put  such  power  into 
an  invisible  atom  that  when  it  is  split  it  can  blow  islands  from  the 
sea  and  mountains  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  also  put  his  saving 
power  into  the  water  of  Baptism,  the  elements  of  Communion,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?  Sure  he  can  and,  though  this  "preaching 
of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness,  to  us  who  are  saved  it 
is  the  power  of  God"  (1  Cor.  1:18).  Fools  for  this  faith?  Thank 
God,  "by  grace  are  you  saved  through  faith."  (Eph.  2:5). 

AND  OH,  how  often  we  thank  God  also  for  your  "foolish  faith- 
fulness." You  could  have  cheated  and  made  the  grade.  You 
could  have  kept  that  money  you  found  and  no  one  would  have  known. 
You  could  have  fallen  for  the  fun  of  being  "one  of  the  boys"  or  sold 
yourself  for  the  popularity  of  being  the  "It"  girl.  But  thank  God, 
you  considered  your  body  "the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (1  Cor. 
6:19)  and  refused  to  compromise  your  character  by  becoming  a 
spineless  jellyfish  or  a  mass  of  moral  pulp.  Thank  God  your  foolish 
faithfulness  makes  you  "love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you"  (Matt.  5:14).  Thank  God  the  love  of 
Christ  constrains  you  to  pledge  your  body  and  soul  for  the  time 
and  eternity  to  your  God  and  Lord  and  "be  faithful  unto  death" 
(Rev.  2:10).  Your  "foolish  faithfulness"  may  send  you  into  a  fiery 
furnace  like  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  or  into  a  lion's  den 
like  Daniel.  It  may  ostracize  you  as  it  did  Luther,  make  you  a  vaga- 
bond like  Paul,  or  finally  force  you  to  die  a  martyr's  death  like 
Stephen,  but  at  the  end  of  the  road  you'll  see  Jesus  and  hear  him 
say  "Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant  ...  enter  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord"  (Matt.  25:21).  Into  a  fool's  paradise?  Yes,  a  fool's 
paradise,  for  a  "fool  for  Christ."  Thank  God!  THE  END 
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ALASKA 


Land  of 

Christian 

Martyrs 

By  Vivian  Preston 

THIS  IS  the  story  of  how  good 
men  —  and  bad  —  brought  re- 
ligion to  one  of  our  newest  states, 
Alaska.  It's  a  tale  of  heathen  Eskimo 
tribes,  the  Sitka  and  Stikeens,  the 
Auks  and  others  —  and  of  greed- 
filled  fur  traders,  gin-soaked  pros- 
pectors for  gold  and  blood-soaked 
Bibles.  It  is  a  largely  unrecorded 
narrative,  for  few  of  the  preachers 
who  mushed  across  the  glaciers  and 
ice-covered  rivers  had  time  for  paper 
and  pen.  But  some  of  them  did. 

There  was  Fr.  Juvenal,  a  Russian 
engineer  who  became  an  Orthodox 
priest  and  devoted  his  life  to  baptiz- 
ing tribes  in  the  interior  in  the 
1790s.  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
Charles  John  Seghers  directed  the 
work  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
tribal  languages.  A  third,  "The 
Mushing  Parson,"  was  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  named  S.  Hall 
Young  who  was  once  a  student  at 
the  College  of  Wooster  in  Ohio  and 
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who  taught  there  in  1895-7.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Young  brought  the  English 
language  to  many  of  the  natives 
and  established  the  first  native  Prot- 
estant church  in  Alaska.  All  three 
died  violent  deaths. 

The  first  "Christian"  leader  in 
Alaska  was  a  bad  one.  He  was  a  fur 
trader  named  Glottof,  who  came 
from  Russia  in  1759.  He  thought 
he  could  make  the  Eskimos  docile 
and  easy  to  deal  with  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  converting  them.  He 
baptized  the  son  of  the  tribal  chief 
and  erected  a  huge  cross  at  his 
trading  center  to  commemorate  the 
event.  The  Eskimos  streamed  in  to 
be  baptized.  Later,  when  other 
traders  offered  the  Eskimos  higher 
prices  for  their  pelts,  Glottof  ex- 
plained that  they  must  trade  only 
with  their  godfather  —  him  —  at  his 
prices.  Eskimos  who  didn't  were 
killed. 

Thus,  criminal  acts  by  the  traders 
aroused  the  Eskimos.  They  de- 
stroyed some  Russian  trading  ships. 
Glottof  and  his  friends  responded 
by  shelling  Eskimo  villages.  The  fur 
trade  dwindled  to  nothing. 

THEN  IN  1784,  a  new  trader, 
Grigor  Shelikof,  came  to  Alaska 
to  restore  friendship,  Christianity 
and  trade.  He  claimed  50,000  native 
conversions  in  two  years  and  begged 


(Left)  St.  Michael's  Russian  Orthodox 
Cathedral,  Sitka.  Built  in  the  1840's, 
this  building  burned  in  1966.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  in  exact  reproduction,  ex- 
cept for  the  introduction  of  fireproof 
materials.  This  photo  taken  about  1910. 


Alexander  Baranof,  first  Chief  Manager 
of  the  Russian-American  Company 
(1799-1818)  and  hence  the  first  "Gov- 
ernor" of  Alaska. 

Catherine  II  to  send  missionaries  to 
help  him. 

Shelikof  was  succeeded  by  a  ruth- 
less frontiersman,  Alexander  Alex- 
andrevich  Baranof,  who  was  hostile 
when  Shelikof  s  missionaries  arrived 
in  1794.  One  of  the  eight  mission- 
aries was  Fr.  Juvenal. 

In  the  spring  Fr.  Juvenal  was  sent 
into  the  interior  to  convert  the  na- 
tives. He  made  friends  with  a  native 
chief,  Shakmut  and  converted  him 
to  Christianity.  The  chief  showed 
his  friendship  by  taking  Fr.  Juvenal 
into  his  home  and  offering  him  one 
of  his  wives.  The  priest  politely  re- 
fused. However,  Fr.  Juvenal  stayed 
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in  the  chief's  home  and  continued 
his  work.  As  long  as  he  overlooked 
their  polygamy,  the  Eskimos  over- 
looked his  celibacy.  When  he  began 
preaching  monogamy,  Shakmut  and 
his  friends  decided  to  teach  him  a 
lesson  and  badgered  him  with  temp- 
tations. 

When  their  efforts  failed,  they  be- 
came annoyed,  then  angered  —  and 
one  night  Fr.  Juvenal  was  stabbed 
to  death. 

Nonetheless,  the  eight  mission- 
aries had  a  great  impact  among  the 
tribes  of  the  southern  and  western 
areas  of  Alaska,  and  many  natives 
of  these  areas  are  still  Russian  Or- 
thodox. 

CATHOLIC  missionaries,  sailing 
with  the  Spanish  explorers,  first 
touched  Alaska  in  the  1770s.  How- 
ever, Roman  Catholic  influence  was 
not  felt  until  the  1860s. 

The  United  States  had  long  been 
interested  in  purchasing  Alaska  from 
Russia,  but  the  Civil  War  delayed 
any  action  until  1867,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  H.  Seward 
acquired  the  590,884  square  mile 
territory  for  two  cents  an  acre. 

A  few  years  after  the  purchase, 
there  came  to  Alaska  the  "Father  of 
Catholicism"  for  that  northland,  Fr. 
Seghers.  Put  in  charge  of  the  See 
of  British  Columbia,  which  included 
Alaska,  Fr.  Seghers  directed  the 
Catholic  effort  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Eskimo  tribal  tongues. 

He  often  left  the  comforts  of  his 
headquarters  in  Victoria,  B.C.  for 
months  at  a  time  to  review  the  work 
being  done. 

Once  he  returned  with  great  plans 


—  only  to  learn  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of 
Oregon.   In   1883  he  was  demoted 

—  at  his  request  —  to  the  See  of 
British  Columbia.  Three  years  later 
he  set  out  from  Victoria  with  two 
Jesuit  fathers  and  a  hired  guide, 
Frank  Fuller,  for  Alaska. 

Winter  was  early  and  severe  that 
fall.  As  the  cold  numbed  their  faces, 
Fuller  became  sullen,  irrational  and 
uncooperative.  He  accused  the  arch- 
bishop of  trying  to  ruin  him.  The 
two  priests  were  left  at  a  mining 
camp  on  the  Stewart  River  at  Arch- 
bishop Seghers  and  Fuller  mushed 
on  to  the  land  of  the  Nulato  In- 
dians. 

Within  a  day's  travel  of  the  Nu- 
lato village,  the  pair  holed  up  in  a 
small  shack.  Fuller  couldn't  sleep. 
He  brooded  and  stepped  out  into  a 
raging  blizzard  to  where  the  pack 
sleds  were  kept.  He  returned  with  a 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  load  of  wood 
in  the  other.  He  threw  the  wood  on 
the  fire;  the  blaze  flashed  up  and 
was  reflected  m  the  stony  stare  of 
his  eyes. 

"Bishop  get  up!"  Fuller  com- 
manded. 

The  sleeping  man  sat  up  and  drew 
his  bearskin  blanket  around  him.  He 
bowed  his  head,  crossed  his  arms 
and  murmured  a  prayer.  The  howl 
of  the  wind  was  pierced  by  the 
sharp  report  of  the  rifle  and  the 
archbishop  fell  dead.  The  day  of  the 
archbishop's  death,  November  27, 
1886,  is  commemorated  as  the  start 
of  permanent  Catholic  missionary 
activity  in  Alaska. 

Although  church  histories  do  not 
mention  Fuller's  fate,  his  condition 
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Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Charles  John  Seghers,  "Father  of  Catholicism" 
in  Alaska,  killed  on  November  27,  1886. 
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The  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  (left),  the  Presbyterian  "Mushing  Parson,"  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Trimble  Rowe,  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in 
Alaska,  were  colleagues,  though  Dr.  Young  was  senior  to  the  Bishop  in 
service.  Both  endured  unimaginable  cold  and  hardship  amid  the  most  primi- 
tive of  conditions  as  they  tramped  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Alaska's  enorm- 
ous territory.  Each  had  to  be  a  "jack  of  all  trades"  to  earn  every  oppor- 
tunity to  preach,  minister,  and  establish  congregations.  The  early  Alaskan 
missionaries  reached  polity  agreements  by  which  whole  communities  were 
allocated  to  individual  denominations.  Thus,  especially  in  the  far  North, 
whole  villages  are  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,  even  today.  Hostility,  if 
not  martyrdom,  met  these  clergymen  at  nearly  every  turn. 
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probably  was  best  epitomized  by 
the  late  poet  of  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon  wilderness,  Robert  W.  Ser- 
vice: "The  north  had  got  him." 

The  poetry  of  Robert  Service 
seems  almost  conservative  when 
applied  to  the  third  of  our  clergy- 
men, "Mushing  Parson"  Young,  so 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  permit  the 
balladeer  of  the  northland  to  de- 
scribe the  situations  Alaskan  mis- 
sionaries faced. 

He  pictured  the  times  from  1870 
to  the  1900s  as  years  when  mission- 
aries had  not  only  the  natives  to 
think  of,  but  also  the  rip-roaring 
prospectors  and  wily  traders,  most 
of  them  civilization's  rejects.  The 
natives  practiced  slavery,  human 
sacrifice  and  the  selling  of  infants 
—  and  also  followed  the  white  man's 
ways  of  murder,  thievery,  drunken- 
ness, gambling  and  prostitution. 

One  clergyman  in  a  mining  town 
presided  over  seven  funerals  in  ten 
days  —  four  murders  and  three  sui- 
cides. 

"No  spot  on  the  map  in  so  short 
a  space  has  hustled  more  souls  to 
hell!"  Service  wrote. 

The  Mushing  Parson  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Wooster  in 
1875.  One  of  his  first  jobs  in  the 
northland  was  to  minister  to  the 
physical  ailments  of  his  Eskimo 
charges.  In  this  his  enemies  were 
the  medicine  workers  of  the  tribes. 

Once,  a  12-year-old  Indian  boy 
was  caught  under  a  rolling  log  and 
fractured  his  thigh.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Young  set  the  leg  and  bandaged  it. 

He  recalls  in  his  biography:  "Next 
morning  I  found  the  boy  screaming 
in    pain.    His    bandages    had    been 


tampered  with  .  .  . 

"An  old  woman  doctor  had  told 
the  parents  that  there  was  bad  blood 
in  the  boy's  thigh  and  it  must  be 
let  out.  A  knife  made  out  of  a  dis- 
carded file  had  been  jabbed  into 
the  leg  scores  of  times.  The  simple 
fracture  had  become  a  compound 
one.  My  splints  couldn't  be  replaced, 
and  the  boy  was  crippled  for  life." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Young  also  tells 
of  reaching  Bonanza  Creek  at  the 
height  of  the  Gold  Rush  and  looking 
for  a  place  to  conduct  the  first  wor- 
ship there.  He  found  that  the  woman 
who  operated  the  local  hotel  was 
an  old  friend,   Miss   Mulrooney. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  place  to 
preach.  I  know  you  are  a  Catholic, 
but  you  are  my  friend  also.  Can  I 
hold   a    meeting   in   your   saloon?" 

"Sure  you  can,"  she  answered 
heartily.  "I'll  put  me  wet  goods 
under  the  counter,  and  clear  out  the 
drunks,  and  let  you  have  my  place 
any  time  you  want  it."  He  stayed 
all  winter. 

In  the  early  1900s,  his  beard  and 
hair  bleached  white,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Young  retired.  The  coming  of  law 
and  order  took  away  any  possibility 
that  he  would  die  with  his  boots  on 
as  had  so  many  earlier  men  of  God 
in  Alaska.  Nevertheless,  the  old  man 
did  meet  a  violent  end.  He  stepped 
into  the  path  of  a  West  Virginia 
street  car  and  was  killed  instantly. 

The  best  of  the  God-fearing 
Alaskan  missionaries  braved  the  im- 
mense hardships  peculiar  to  that 
region  with  dedication  and  purpose. 
Their  lives  have  shone  like  beacons 
before  the  natives  in  that  frigid  land. 
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By  Ennis  P.  Thome 


THE  SHIP  pitched  and  rolled 
like  an  angry  animal,  as  it  had 
on  past  voyages  taking  troops  in  and 
out  of  the  war  zones. 

I  looked  at  the  letter  I  had  man- 
aged to  find  time  to  write  my  wife. 
It  said  about  what  an  army  man 
would  say  to  a  wife  he  had  not  seen 


in  several  war- torn  years.  But  it 
couldn't  really  convey  the  feeling  of 
joy  that  the  war  was  over,  the  guns 
silent,  and  that  this  was  our  last 
voyage  home.  My  job  of  counseling 
soldiers  was  ending. 

Just  then  a  determined  knock 
sounded  on  my  door.  My  assistant? 
Over  the  droning  sounds  of  the  ship, 
I  yelled  "Come  in." 

"Chaplain,  may  I  talk  with  you 
a  few  minutes?" 

The  soldier  stood  there  as  if  just 
back  from  an  all-night  patrol  — 
soiled,  baggy  dungaree  uniform,  jet 
black  hair,  windblown  and  scraggly. 

His  eyes  were  red.  His  shoulders 
sagged.  But  there  was  power  in 
him;  power  and  a  quiet,  searching 
desperation.  Inviting  him  to  sit 
down,  I  said,  "Now,  what's  the 
trouble?" 

"Sir,  it's  the  letter.  The  last  one 
I  got  from  my  wife  before  boarding 
the  ship  for  home." 

"What's  in  the  letter?" 

He  put  his  face  in  his  hands.  I 
wondered  if  his  wife  were  ill,  or 
had  been  in  an  accident.   I  put  a 
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hand  on  his  shoulder,  "Tell  me 
about  it." 

He  looked  up.  "My  wife's  a  beau- 
tiful girl."  He  reached  in  his  pocket. 
"Here's  her  picture.  I've  carried  it 
through  the  war." 

I  looked  at  the  photo.  "She's 
pretty.  Bet  you're  proud  of  her." 

He  choked.  "Then  after  the  wed- 
ding, we  settled  down  in  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey.  Bought  a  house.  I'd 
saved  a  long  time.  Mornings,  I'd 
kiss  her  goodbye.  I'd  say,  Til  be 
loving  you  today.'  She'd  say,  Til  be 
loving  you  too.' 

"I  knew  this  was  too  good  to  last. 
After  six  months,  I  got  one  of  these 
'greetings'  letters  and  shoved  off  to 
basic  training  and  the  war.  I  fought 
all  the  way  across  Africa,  where  I 
was  when  I   was   wounded. 

"All  through  it,  I  pulled  my  duty, 
trying  to  keep  alive  so  I  could  get 
back  to  my  wife.  And  now  this 
letter.  Please  read  it  and  tell  me 
what  to  do." 

The  letter  was  soiled  and  covered 
with  finger  prints,  read  a  thousand 
times,  as  if  the  reader  were  wonder- 
ing if  it  really  meant  what  its  words 
said. 

"Since  you've  been  gone,"  it  read, 
"I've  been  missing  you  terribly.  It's 
been  so  lonely.  At  times  I  felt  I 
couldn't  go  on  without  you.  Then  I 
slipped.  I  went  to  bed  with  a  fellow 
I  hardly  knew.  I'm  sorry  I  did  this. 
My  conscience  hurts  me  so  badly, 
I  just  had  to  tell  you.  If  you  can 
find  it  possible  to  forgive  me,  I  shall 
be  glad.  If  not,  I'll  give  you  a 
divorce  if  you  insist." 

"What   could   have   happened?" 

"Don't  know.  She  liked  to  go  to 
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parties.  Probably  some  guy  drove  her 
home  afterwards,  went  for  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  .  .  ." 

I  laid  the  letter  down. 

The  soldier  said,  "What's  got  me 
is,  here  I've  fought  a  war  for  my 
country  .  .  .  really  for  her.  Now 
her  in  another  man's  arms  —  it  just 
doesn't  make  sense.  This  hurts  more 
than  my  wound.  What  should  I  do?" 

"It's  hard  to  say,"  I  answered. 
"No  man  can  tell  another  which 
woman  to  live  with,  simply  because 
he  cannot  measure  how  much  love, 
or  how  much  toleration  two  people 
have  for  each  other.  Every  man  has 
to  decide  for  himself.  Have  you  con- 
sidered forgiving  her?" 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  as  if  some 
unseen  commander  had  called  him 
to  attention.  Then  in  a  flash  of 
anger,  "Forgive  her  after  what  she 
has  done?  That's  impossible!" 

Disappointed  at  not  finding  a 
tailored  solution,  he  wheeled  around, 
but  paused  at  the  door  and  looked 
back.  "I'm  going  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  before  tonight's  over,  or  I'll 
go  nuts." 

He  picked  up  a  small  book  from 
the  table  and  strode  away  in  search 
of  a  solution  to  his  problem. 

THE  SHIP  rolled  and  pitched  in 
the  stormy  Atlantic.  He  made 
his  way  toward  the  section  of  the 
ship  where  he  was  quartered.  In 
the  dimly  lighted  passageway,  he 
stumbled  over  a  seasick  sailor 
sprawled  unconscious  on  the  deck. 
Posted  to  guard  that  section,  the 
sailor,  a  landlubber  at  heart,  had 
just  conked  out. 

The  soldier's  first  impulse  was  to 


help  the  sailor  up  or  call  another 
guard.  But  then  he  had  a  second 
thought.  The  guard's  pistol  would 
be  a  quick  way  out  of  his  problem. 

Discarding  all  caution,  he  took 
the  pistol  from  the  sailor  and  made 
his  way  quickly  to  ship's  afterdeck. 
He  felt  the  cool  steel  of  the  barrel, 
gripped  the  round  handle,  and 
pointed  the  barrel  to  his  head.  Then 
through  his  mind  came  a  vision  of 
his  wife,  the  wedding  scene  and 
their  six  months  of  happiness.  He 
let  the  pistol   down. 

"There's  got  to  be  some  other 
way  out  of  this  mess." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a  quick 
feeling  of  disgust  at  his  lack  of 
nerve,  he  slipped  the  pistol  inside  his 
blouse,  walked  unsteadily  back  to 
the  unconscious  sailor  and  placed 
the  gun  back  into  the  guard's  hol- 
ster. 

Back  in  his  bunk,  unable  to  sleep 
for  thinking  of  his  wife  in  another 
man's  arms,  his  mind  was  fired  with 
determination  to  find  another  solu- 
tion  to  his   problem. 

"Why  not  tough  it  out,"  he 
thought,  "until  I  get  to  port.  Take 
leave.  Go  home.  Find  the  fellow 
and  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  But 
then,"  he  mused,  "I'd  probably  burn 
for  that,  and  she'd  marry  the  other 
guy.  That's  not  it." 

He  closed  his  eyes  again,  trying 
to   sleep. 

The  ship  took  a  quick  roll.  He 
feared  it  would  turn  over,  and 
gripped  his  bunk  with  both  hands. 
He  heard  the  waves  crash  into  the 
side  of  the  ship  over  his  porthole. 
"These  waves  would  solve  my  prob- 
lem in  no  time,"  he  said. 
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Quietly,  he  got  up  from  his  bunk, 
climbed  the  ladder  to  the  after  end 
of  the  ship.  Finding  no  guard  there, 
he  walked  on  to  the  dark,  windy 
deck.  The  ship's  screws  angrily 
churned  the  ocean's  waves.  Spray 
drenched  his  face.  He  wiped  it  with 
his  sleeves,  and  held  tightly  to  the 
rail.  "It  would  be  quick.  In  a  sec- 
ond I'd  be  overboard,  and  no  one 
would  know." 

He  pulled  himself  up  to  the  rail 
and  stood  on  tiptoe.  But  in  a  flash, 
again  the  vision  of  his  wedding  and 
past  marital  happiness  stopped  him 
short.  He  relaxed  his  grip  on  the 
rail  and  stole  quietly  back  to  his 
bunk,  trying  again  for  sleep  he'd  not 
had  for  three  days. 

STARING  wide-eyed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bunk  above,  he  re- 
called some  of  the  narrow  escapes 
he'd  had  in  war.  After  being  hit  by 
shrapnel  from  an  enemy  shell,  he'd 
rolled  over  into  a  ditch  and  crawled 
into  a  culvert  while  an  enemy  pa- 
trol raced  overhead  without  seeing 
him.  Later,  he  was  rescued  by  a 
patrol  of  his  own  men. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  the  hospital, 
his  wounded  leg  was  about  well. 
He  was  given  a  recuperative  pass 
and  headed  for  Algiers. 

He  recalled  the  time  at  a  sidewalk 
cafe  when  a  girl  walked  up  and  in 
perfect  English  said,  "Where  are 
you  from  in  the  States?" 

"Ever  hear  of  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey?  Sit  down." 

After  some  small  talk,  the  Algerian 
pickup  invited  him  to  her  apart- 
ment. Remembering  how  other  sol- 
diers  had  been   robbed,   or  doped 


in  such  places,  and  remembering  his 
wife  back  in  Plainfield,  he  said, 
"No,  thanks,  I've  got  to  get  back 
to  my  outfit." 

When  the  pickup  realized  there 
wasn't  any  profit  to  be  made  with 
this  one,  she  moved  on. 

Remembering  the  episode,  he 
said  to  himself,  "I  went  through  this 
war  without  other  women,  because 
I  was  saving  my  love  for  my  wife. 
But  now  what  do  I  have  as  my  re- 
ward? Just  this  letter  and  bad  mem- 
ories. 

"But  there's  got  to  be  some  solu- 
tion besides  shooting  myself,  or  the 
other  fellow,  or  jumping  overboard." 

There  was  one  good  thing  about 
these  unsuccessful  suicide  attempts. 
When  he  realized  he  couldn't  do 
anything  destructive  to  himself,  he 
began  thinking  about  what  might 
be  done  within  himself.  He  got  up 
from  his  bunk  and  slowly  climbed 
the  ladder  to  the  deck  above.  This 
time  he  went  not  to  the  dark  after- 
deck  as  before,  but  toward  the 
lighted  deck  midship.  "Maybe  in 
the  light,"  he  thought,  "I  can  see 
what  I've  looked  for  in  the  dark." 

TURNING  DOWN  a  quiet,  little- 
used  passageway,  he  came  to  a 
pile  of  neatly  coiled  rope.  "The 
sailors  call  it  'line,' "  he  mused,  "but 
to  me  it's  still  rope." 

He  sat  drearily  down  on  the  pile 
of  rope  and  rested  against  the  bulk- 
head. Having  exhausted  all  of  his 
self-defeating  solutions,  and  with  an 
air  of  determination  he  said  out 
loud,  "Here  on  this  pile  of  rope 
I'm  going  to  settle  this  thing  once 
for  all." 
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He  reached  into  his  pocket  for  a 
cigarette.  Instead,  he  pulled  out  the 
little  book  he  had  picked  up  in  my 
office,  but  had  not  taken  time  to 
look  at.  In  the  light's  bright  glare, 
the  book  fell  open  to  some  simple 
words  he  had  never  noticed  before: 
"Forgive  and  you  will  be  forgiven. 
The  measure  you  give  will  be  the 
measure  you  get  back." 

Searching  deep  within  himself  to 
see  if  he  really  could  forgive,  he 
remembered  his  wife's  words  in  the 
letter:  "If  you  can  find  it  possible 
to  forgive  .  .  ." 

This  was  the  hardest  thing  he  was 
ever  called  upon  to  do,  he  thought. 
"It's  harder  than  fighting  a  war  back 
there.  The  war  I've  been  fighting 
these  last  three  days  is  right  in  my- 
self. It's  harder  than  staying  away 
from  other  women,  especially  when 
I  remember  her  in  the  arms  of 
another  man.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  it  might  really  change  things. 
Maybe  it  would  wipe  the  slate  clean. 
Maybe  it  could  give  me  back  my 
wife,  and  rid  me  of  the  torment  I've 
had  these  last  three  days." 

The  thought  struck  him  like  the 
proverbial  bolt  of  lightning.  "For- 
give and  you  will  be  forgiven.  That's 
it,"  he  said. 

He  rushed  down  the  passageway 
and  out  onto  the  afterdeck  of  the 
ship  where  he  had  gone  before,  but 
this  time  it  was  different.  He  gripped 
the  rail  just  over  the  fantail,  and 
stood  in  the  darkness  facing  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  ocean's  stormy  mad- 
ness. Its  spray  washed  his  face 
clean,  and  the  wind  blew  it  dry.  As 
he  watched  the  ship's  dim  white 
wake  extending  into  the  darkness, 


he  screamed  into  the  unresounding 
night. 

"I  forgive  you,  Sally!  I  know  you 
can't  hear  me.  But  if  you  could, 
you'd  be  glad!"  Holding  tightly  to 
the  rail,  he  wept  like  a  child. 

After  hurling  these  words  into 
the  night,  with  only  the  wind  and 
waves  to  absorb  them,  he  felt  a 
strange  relief  from  the  burden  that 
had  hounded  him.  A  deep  restful 
peace  came  into  him.  "I  feel  as  light 
as  a  feather,"  he  thought,  letting  go 
of  the  rail. 

He  turned  and  walked  confidently 
from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  down 
the  ladder  to  his  bunk.  He  climbed 
in,  and  within  a  minute  was  in  a 
deep,  sound,  peaceful  sleep. 

THE  NEXT  DAY,  about  mid- 
morning,  the  soldier  again 
knocked  on  my  office  door,  appar- 
ently a  different  man.  His  combed 
hair,  clean-shaven  face,  bright  eyes, 
and  fresh  uniform  all  reflected  new 
resolution.  He  had  a  determination, 
a  new  serenity  I  had  not  seen  in 
him  before.  I  couldn't  tell  what 
conclusion  he'd  reached,  but  what- 
ever it  was,  I  knew  it  was  the  right 
one  for  him. 

After  exchanging  brief  greetings, 
I  said,  "Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  the  letter?" 

Standing  erect  and  confident  of 
the  future,  he  said,  "Sir,  what  would 
you  think  of  me  if  I  tell  you  I  threw 
that  letter  over  the  fantail  of  the  ship 
last  night.  And  as  for  my  wife,  if  she 
ever  brings  this  up,  I  won't  let  her 
tell  me  about  it.  I  just  never  got 
the  letter,  that's  all."  ■  ■ 
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THE  PILOT  CHECKS  UP 

Whether  it's  the  727  he  flies, 
his  scuba  diving  equipment,  or 
his  health,  Eastern  Airlines 
pilot  Leslie  Morris  says  "a  regu- 
lar operational  checkup  is  im- 
portant." 

Morris  was  in  "The  Win- 
ners", an  American  Cancer 
Society  film  urging  periodic 
health  checkups  including  can- 
cer tests. 

"A  checkup  can  discover  a 
potential  danger  spot  before 
you're  cruising  at  30,000  feet," 
says  the  wiry  pilot.  A  non- 
smoker,  Morris  has  three 
checkups  yearly  —  two  by  the 
government  and  one  by  East- 
ern physicians. 

"Being  in  top  shape  is  cru- 
cial to  air  safety.  It  also  gives 
you  peace  of  mind  after  you're 
checked  out,"  says  Morris. 
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Bicentennial  Countdown 


SUB 

CUT 


WHEN  SERGEANT  EZRA 
Lee  climbed  into  America's 
first  submarine  in  the  late  summer  of 
1776,  he  must  have  had  at  least  a 
few  misgivings.  Shaped  like  a  turtle, 
with  caulked  seams,  a  metallic  top, 
and  eight  small  windows  of  thick 
glass,  the  ungainly  craft  measured 
six  feet  in  height.  It  was  made  of 
frame  oak  timber  bound  with  iron 
bands.  To  go  forward  Lee  had  to 
turn  a  crank  which  operated  one  set 
of  paddles;  to  rise,  he  had  to  turn 
still  another  crank.  To  breathe  .  .  . 
well,  the  sub's  inventor  had  said  that 
the  craft  had  enough  oxygen  to  sup- 
port the  young  Nutmegger  from 
Lyme,  Connecticut  for  about  thirty 


minutes.  Foxfire,  a  wood  that  glowed 
in  the  dark,  was  used  to  light  the 
depth  gauge,  a  cork  that  rose  and 
fell  with  the  vessel. 

Undaunted,  the  twenty-seven  year 
old  sergeant  squeezed  into  the  sub 
at  eleven  o'clock  one  evening  and 
set  out  for  his  objective:  the  Eagle, 
Lord  Howe's  sixty-four  gun  flagship, 
which  was  anchored  near  the  south 
end  of  Manhattan  Island.  After  turn- 
ing his  cranks  vigorously  for  over 
two  hours,  Lee  arrived  under  the 
stern  of  the  mighty  warship.  He 
opened  the  sea  cock,  allowed  water 
to  fill  his  submerging  compartment, 
and  came  to  rest  beneath  the  hull 
of  the  mighty  man-o-war.  Now  all 
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he  had  to  do  was  to  drill  a  hole 
through  the  hull  using  a  boring  ma- 
chine, remove  the  screw,  plug  the 
leak  in  his  sub,  and  attach  an  ex- 
plosive device  that  had  been  car- 
ried on  the  outside  of  the  "turtle/' 

But  luck  was  not  with  him.  He 
drilled  into  thick  copper  sheathing 
several  times!  Unable  to  pierce  the 
hull  and  working  feverishly,  he  soon 
noticed  that  he  was  able  to  see  his 
own  hands:  dawn  was  approaching, 
and  he  had  to  make  his  escape  be- 
fore he  was  discovered.  He  pumped 
the  water  out  of  the  compartment, 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  started 
north  toward  the  Battery.  Every  so 
often  he  had  to  rise  to  the  surface 
to  check  his  direction,  and  when  he 
passed  near  Governor's  Island  he 
could  see  hundreds  of  troops  near 
the  shore.  He  knew  that  they  had 
seen  him,  and  he  realized  that  they 
were  trying  to  figure  out  what  he 
was  up  to.  Soon  a  barge  filled  with 
British  marines  set  out  in  pursuit. 

True  New  Englander  that  he  was, 
Sergeant  Lee  quickly  saw  a  use  for 
the  explosive  charge  he  had  been 
unable  to  place  against  the  hull  of 
the  Eagle.  He  activated  the  timing 
device  and  released  the  "bomb," 
hoping  that  the  Redcoats  would 
seize  it  and  be  blown  out  of  the  race. 
But  the  enemy,  now  in  hot  pursuit 
and  closing  rapidly,  had  other 
thoughts.  Keen  of  vision  and  antici- 
pating a  Yankee  trick,  the  British 
soldiers  shipped  oars  and  returned 
to  Governor's  Island.  Meanwhile,  the 
bomb  floated  down  the  river  just 
past  the  island,  where  it  finally  ex- 
ploded. Large  columns  of  water  and 
chunks  of  wood  flew  into  the  air. 


Sergeant  Lee  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  first  attempt  to  destroy  an  enemy 
ship.  But  a  year  later  he  did  fix  a 
charge  to  the  British  frigate  Cerberus 
at  anchor  in  Black  Point  Bay  west  of 
New  London,  Connecticut.  Three 
unsuspecting  British  tars,  having 
found  a  line  they  believed  had 
fouled  on  the  American  schooner 
they  were  holding  as  a  prize,  pulled 
the  line  in,  explosive  charge  and  all. 
The  schooner  and  the  sailors  were 
promptly  blown  to  bits. 

LATER  in  the  war,  in  an  engage- 
ment which  was  satirically  de- 
scribed in  the  poem  "The  Battle  of 
the  Kegs"  by  Francis  Hopkinson, 
Sergeant  Lee  and  his  "turtle"  helped 
to  plant  kegs  of  explosive  powder  in 
the  Delaware  River.  The  kegs 
floated  down  the  river,  bumped  into 
British  ships  and  exploded,  causing 
considerable  damage. 

Lee's  exploits  did  not  end  with 
his  adventures  under  the  water. 
George  Washington  himself  took 
note  of  the  young  man's  initiative 
and  used  him  in  the  Continental 
secret  service.  In  addition,  Lee 
served  his  country  at  the  battles  of 
Trenton,  Monmouth,  and  Brandy- 
wine. 

Sergeant  Ezra  Lee  died  in  1821, 
a  hero  with  many  honors  to  his 
credit. 

It  is  true  that  the  "turtle"  was 
not  an  oustanding  success  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon.  Clumsy  and  ungainly, 
it  was  never  able  to  do  the  job  for 
which  it  was  intended.  But,  some- 
time after  the  end  of  the  war,  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  wrote  that 
it  was  ".  .  .an  effort  of  genius."  ■  ■ 
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Mother's 


Methane 


Maker 


By  Charla   Leibenguth 

THE  OLD  SONG  says  you  take 
"a  hank  of  hair,  a  piece  of  bone 
and  make  a  walking,  talking  honey- 
comb." Today  you  take  a  pile  of 
manure,  a  few  anaerobic  bacteria, 
and  you  make  energy  in  the  form 
of  methane  gas.  This  gas,  produced 
in  your  own  backyard,  can  heat 
water,  cook  food,  and  with  a  spe- 
cialized fuel  tank,  run  the  family 
car. 

Methane  research  is  expanding  all 
over  the  country.  One  of  the  newer 
entries  in  the  energy  race  is  John 
Shuttleworth,  editor  of  the  widely 
syndicated  column,  "Mother  Earth 
News."  With  help  from  Ram  Bux 
Singh  of  India  and  John  Fry  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  Shuttle- 
worth  scavenged  parts  to  build  as 
cheaply  as  possible  a  methane  mak- 
ing    machine  —  better     known     in 
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scientific  circles  as  a  bio-gas  plant. 

The  first  attempt  to  build  a  di- 
gester to  produce  methane  gas  from 
cow  manure  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  Bombay,  India  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Because  of  the  Indian  re- 
ligion's holding  that  cows  are  sacred 
the  natives  found  they  had  800-mil- 
lion  tons  of  manure  and  a  sinking 
economy.  Measures  were  needed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
poor.  Before,  the  natives  would  burn 
the  manure  for  fuel  and  then  have 
no  fertilizer  left  for  their  fields. 
With  no  fertilizer,  crops  were  bad, 
and  famine  would  come.  The  poor 
would  remain  poor.  India  was 
caught  up  in  a  vicious  circle. 

In  the  1950's  simple  digester 
models  were  developed  for  village 
areas.  These  bio-gas  plants  would 
provide  light  and  heat  in  rural  vil- 
lages, and  the  leftover  effluent  was 
a  rich  fertilizer  which  could  be 
spread  on  the  fields.  In  the  past 
ten  years  research  in  bio-gas  has  ex- 
panded greatly  under  the  skilled 
leadership  of  Ram  Bux  Singh  who 
is  director  of  the  Gobar  Gas  Re- 
search Station  in  Etawah,  India.  To- 
day in  India  there  are  over  2500 


such  plants  in  operation. 

During  the  Second  World  War 
the  fuel-starved  Germans  turned  to 
home-made  fuel  to  run  their  trac- 
tors so  they  could  harvest  their 
crops.  Even  today  in  France  and 
Germany  many  farms  continue  to 
use  home  digesters  to  produce  the 
methane  fuel  gas  for  their  modest 
needs.  In  the  early  1950's  there 
were  over  1,000  bio-gas  plants  in 
France  alone. 

HERE  IN  AMERICA  gas  has 
been  produced  from  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  sewage  for  years, 
but  with  little  or  no  fanfare.  Sewage 
treatment  plants  decompose  refuse 
by  anaerobic  bacteria  and  use  the 
resulting  energy  to  run  their  gen- 
erators and  pumps.  For  example,  the 
Hyperion  Sewage  Treatment  Plant 
operated  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
produces  enough  gas  from  its  pri- 
mary treatment  alone  to  power  the 
plant's  twenty-four  2,000  horse- 
power engines. 

Shuttleworth's  idea,  however,  is 
not  municipal  ownership  of  the 
methane-making  machines.  He 
would  like  to  see  them  be  a  house- 
hold item.  Not  a  chicken  in  every 
pot,  but  a  manure-to-methane  con- 
verter in  every  backyard! 

That  is  why  Shuttleworth  has  at- 
tempted to  make  his  model  as 
cheaply  as  possible  —  as  an  example 
to  others.  The  tank  he  used  was 
salvaged  from  a  dump  and  then 
covered  with  roll  insulation  held  in 
place  by  pieces  of  burlap  bags  sewn 
together,  then  painted  black  to  ab- 
sorb the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  gas, 
once    made,    is    siphoned    off    with 


Bio-gas  piped  directly  from  the  digester 
through  a  garden  hose. 

ordinary  garden  hose.  The  manure 
is  fed  into  the  home-made  tank 
which  is  air-tight  —  no  oxygen.  The 
anaerobic  bacteria  can  survive  in 
this  airless  environment  and  do  their 
work  of  digesting  the  garbage  and 
producing  the  methane  gas.  The 
methane  is  then  siphoned  off  and 
the  remaining  waste  product  used 
as  a  very  rich  fertilizer. 


MANY  BUILDERS  of  methane- 
making  plants  start  out  in 
small  ways.  One  such  man  is  John 
Fry  who  owned  a  hog  farm  outside 
of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  His 
pigs  produced  two  tons  of  manure  a 
day.  This  he  collected  and  spread 
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over  his  twenty-five  acres.  One  day 
he  heard  of  the  idea  of  bacteria  turn- 
ing his  manure  into  fuel.  He  investi- 


gated. Going  to  the  main  sewage 
treatment  plant  in  Johannesburg,  he 
found  people  willing  to  help  him. 
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John  Fry  (1),  a  SouA  African  hog- 
farmer,  ran  his  farm||n  gas  from  a 
rig  similar  to  this  01 
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They  gave  him  a  guided  tour  of 
their  plant,  and  Fry  was  hooked.  He 
started  reading  and  studying. 


When  he  felt  he  was  ready  he 
took  a  sealed  oxygenless  container  of 
working  bacteria  back  to  his  farm  as 
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a  "starter"  for  his  hog  manure.  Fry 
improvised  at  first.  Using  a  series 
of  50-gallon  oil  drums,  he  cut  the 
tops  off  and  poured  in  a  slurry  of 
pig  manure.  He  then  added  the 
bacteria  and  fitted  30  gallon  drums 
into  the  slurry  shutting  out  the 
oxygen.  Three  weeks  later  one  drum 
began  to  generate  the  first  gas. 

After  his  first  success  Fry  ex- 
panded and  built  a  fancy  twin  di- 
gester with  fixed  roofs  and  a  series 
of  gas  holders  so  he  could  store  some 
of  the  generated  gas  he  was  not  able 
to  use.  The  effluent  he  spread  on 
the  fields  as  a  fertilizer  and  the 
excess  he  had  no  trouble  selling  in 
Johannesburg  where  it  was  rumored 
that  Fry's  stuff  would  bring  up 
spring  grass  after  winter  faster  than 
any  fertilizer  known. 

AS  WITH  ANY  process,  there  are 
a  few  problems  that  must  be 
handled  in  making  methane.  The 
bacteria  that  produce  the  fermenta- 
tion are  particular  creatures  and 
need  an  optimum  working  tempera- 
ture of  95  degrees  F.,  although  they 
work  in  temperatures  of  85-106°  F. 
They  work  sluggishly  as  they  ap- 
proach 60°  F.  and  stop  soon  after 
50°.  One  way  to  keep  the  heat  con- 
stant is  to  circulate  heated  water 
through  pipes  or  coils  placed  within 
the  digester.  Heat  can  also  be  sup- 
plied by  solar  energy  or  by  the 
newly  made  methane  itself. 

Methane  can  become  highly  ex- 
plosive if  it  makes  up  more  than 
9%  of  the  air  in  a  confined  space,  so 
porous  materials  should  be  avoided 
when  using  synthetic  insulation.  This 
means    avoiding   materials   such   as 


spun  glass  which  can  trap  gas  par- 
ticles. Also  be  leary  of  anyone  who 
wants  to  build  a  greenhouse  over 
your  digester.  They  tend  to  provide 
too  much  heat  during  the  day  and 
aid  in  cooling  down  the  plant  at 
night. 

Shuttleworth  has  figured  that  36 
cattle  will  provide  enough  methane 
to  heat  a  ten  room  house.  He  has 
figured  fuel  needs  on  the  basis  of 
60  cubic  feet  a  day  per  person.  The 
waste  provided  by  one  cow,  two 
sheep  and  two  humans  could  be 
used  to  heat  the  water,  cook  the 
food  and  provide  lighting  for  one 
family.  Different  animal  manures 
vary  in  the  amount  of  methane  they 
produce.  Horse  and  pig  manure  pro- 
vide more  methane  than  cow  manure 
and  chicken  manure  yields  the  least 
gas  of  all. 

The  manure  of  seven  pigs  would 
be  roughly  equal  to  the  manure  of 
two  horses  or  100  chickens.  But 
manure  is  not  the  only  material  that 
can  make  methane.  Other  organic 
matter  such  as  dried  leaves,  corn 
husks,  straw  and  almost  any  dried 
or  green  vegetable  can  produce  it. 
In  fact,  pound  for  pound,  vegetable 
waste  results  in  seven  times  more 
gas  than  animal  wastes. 

There  has  even  been  talk  of  fixing 
up  traps  on  indoor  toilets  to  utilize 
human  waste  or  to  extend  drainage 
from  the  toilet  into  the  outdoor 
tanks. 

Methane-making  is  but  one  ap- 
proach to  the  energy  crisis.  It  may 
be  one  which  you  or  a  combination 
of  you  and  your  neighbors  can  use. 
The  energy  you  make  could  be  your 
own!  ■  ■ 
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Parables  for  Today 


More  "Dumb  Animal  Stories" 
from  the  imaginative  mind  of 
Bernie  Calaway  whose  engaging 
tale  of  "Norman  the  Grasshopper" 
appeared  in  the  July-August  '74 
issue  as  "Sermon  of  the  Month" 
in  The  LINK  Pulpit. 
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OLEANDER 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  there  was  this  horse  named  Oleander.  Now 
Oleander  was  very  fond  of  eating  grated  chestnut  cores,  rolled 
oat  shafts,  speare  a'  la  honeysuckle  vines,  mash  of  cottonseed  meal, 
and  just  about  anything  else  he  could  scare  up.  It  all  started  with 
his  taking  an  extra  dessert  now  and  then.  Later  he  was  observed 
to  eat  HO-HOs  and  spumoni  ice  cream  in  front  of  the  TV.  Soon  he 
took  to  sneaking  down  to  the  corn  bin  at  midnight. 

His  friends  began  to  make  wry  comments  like:  "Hey,  old  horse, 
putting  on  a  little,  aren't  you?"  To  which  Oleander  would  look 
mildly  piqued  and  reply:  "You  gotta  keep  your  strength  up,  don't 
you?"  But  he  did  notice  he  wasn't  making  those  graceful  moves 
like  he  used  to.  He  had  to  buy  a  new  harness  outfit  and  tried  to 
suck  in  his  solar  pelexus  when  in  the  company  of  young  fillies  down 
at  the  old  waterhole. 
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Then  one  day  a  stallion  kicked  sand  in  his  face  and  called 
him  "Tubby."  That  did  it.  Oleander  sent  away  for  Dr.  Moshler's 
Guaranteed  Equine  Step-by-Step  Organic  Reducing  Plan.  He  resolved 
to  be  trim  and  fit  as  any  thoroughbred  on  the  scene.  And  he  lost 
pounds  and  pounds  of  ugly  fat.  His  friends  began  to  make  envious 
little  comments  like:  "Say,  you've  lost  a  little  weight  haven't  you?" 
To  which  Oleander  would  modestly  reply:  "Well,  I  try  to  keep  it 
down." 

He  was  so  pleased,  in  fact,  that  he  decided  to  give  up  eating  alto- 
gether. It  really  shouldn't  be  that  difficult.  So  by  the  end  of  the 
week  he  was  down  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rolled  oats  and  two 
quarter-sized  carrot  coins.  By  the  following  Tuesday  he  had  it  down 
to  three  turnip  snips  and  a  napkin  stain.  You  are  what  you  eat,  you 
know. 

And  a  fellow  could  definitely  see  the  difference.  For  one  thing, 
you  could  count  his  ribs  without  tickling,  and  he  had  more  time  to 
practice  his  guitar. 

It  wasn't  easy,  mind  you.  It  took  a  lot  of  will  power,  and  he 
noticed  he  wasn't  making  those  graceful  moves  like  he  used  to.  But 
Oleander  prided  himself  that  he  was  the  only  horse  in  the  country 
learning  to  live  without  eating. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  he  was  getting  the  hang  of  it,  he  died. 
Moral:  You  can  fall  just  as  hard  forward  as  backwards. 

IT'S  AMAZING  how  some  folks  can  take  a  good  thing  and  botch  it 
all  up.  Remember  the  religious  fellow  praying  on  the  street  corner 
so  everybody  could  be  impressed?  Or  the  man  contributing  gobs  of 
money  to  the  poor?  ...  (in  full  view  of  the  world,  of  course). 

We  have  within  each  of  us  the  unfortunate  capacity  to  express 
the  gentle  and  noble  ministry  of  Christ  in  bitter  extremes.  Thus, 
we  end  up  broadening  phylacteries  and  lengthening  fringes  and 
turning  everybody  off. 

When  we  hitch  up  a  good  idea  to  a  load  of  immoderate  self- 
pride,  we  do  God  no  favors.  Personally,  I  find  it  subtly  easy  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  my  own  goodness  sometimes.  At  the  point  I  become 
holier  than  thou,  I  have  managed  to  manufacture  good  religion  into 
bad  sin.  And  I  can  see  little  difference  between  a  holy  sinner  and 
the  ordinary  kind. 

BETWEEN  PINPRICK  AND  KNIFE  THRUST 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  there  was  this  king  snake  named  Alexander. 
Since  he  was  a  king  snake  by  birth,  breeding,  and  act  of  God, 
Alexander  was  convinced  that  he  was  Emperor  of  the  Jungle.   (He 
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also  claimed  to  be  Consul-General  of  the  East  Waterhole,  Exchequer 
of  the  Coconut  Hoard,  and  Incumbent  most  ordained  High  Priest, 
but  that's  not  important  to  our  story.)  As  a  genteel  reptile  of  leisure, 
he  was  wont  to  lounge  around  in  a  banyan  tree  and  think  up  procla- 
mations and  call  himself  "we"  and  all  those  other  things  that  kings 
do  when  they're  kinging. 

All  in  all,  Alexander  kept  very  busy  doing  nothing.  Sometimes 
he  was  too  busy  to  eat  his  Saurian  Cuisine.  Other  times  he  was  too 
busy  to  take  his  Royal  Nap.  When  he  wasn't  occupied  with  such 
affairs  of  state,  he  dearly  loved  and  religiously  pursued  his  singular, 
most  pleasurable  avocation.  (Golly,  even  kings  have  to  unwind 
sometimes!)  Alexander  liked  to  jump  on  people  from  out  of  his  tree. 
At  the  approach  of  footsteps  his  little  heart  would  race  like  the  ace 
of  spades  on  bicycle  spokes.  His  fun-loving  nature  knew  no  bounds. 
Oh,  the  excitement  of  it!  Then,  just  as  the  unsuspecting  wanderer 
strolled  underneath,  he'd  yell  "Yahhhhh!"  and  leap  (as  best  as  king 
snakes  can  do  that)  right  on  top  of  the  poor  soul.  Then  he'd  laugh 
till  his  sides  hurt.  And  that's  really  something  because  snakes  have 
a  lot  of  side. 

Then  one  day  came  Alfonso  the  great  elephant  out  for  his  evening 
plod  and  chanced  to  pass  beneath  Alexander's  tree.  Alex  was  de- 
lighted. And  with  his  most  fiercest  "Yahhhhh"  he  unleashed  a  fearful 
pounce  and  landed  squarely  on  Al's  head. 

Unfortunately,  the  elephant  didn't  think  it  was  funny,  and  Alex- 
ander suffered  pitifully  in  his  body. 
Moral:  He  who  has  the  last  long  laugh  will  not  laugh  last  long. 

WHAT  ONE  CONSIDERS  humorous  depends  a  great  deal  on 
your  point  of  view.  Why  is  chicken  pox  a  joke  if  my  neighbor 
has  it  and  an  illness  if  I  do?  Why  is  it  transital  justice  when  the 
Highway  Patrol  stops  the  car  ahead  and  police  harrassment  when  he 
stops  me?  Indeed,  it  matters  whether  you're  the  funner  or  the  funee. 

Some  people  get  their  jollies  by  standing  around  waiting  for 
waiters  to  drop  trays,  or  tires  to  go  flat,  or  garbage  sacks  to  rip, 
or  ties  to  get  crooked,  or  grapefruit  to  squirt.  Some  I  know  even  try 
to  help  things  along  a  little.  Maybe  our  snickers  and  chuckles  at  the 
other  poor  snook's  misfortune  is  a  sigh  of  relief  that  it's  not  us.  Or 
maybe  it  makes  us  feel  a  tiny  bit  superior  to  know  we  didn't  foul 
it  up  as  badly  as  he  did.  And  all  that's  probably  harmless  enough  as 
long  as  we  remember  the  only  difference  between  a  pinprick  and  a 
knife  thrust  is  one  of  degree. 

In  any  case,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  practice  sympathy  a 
little  more  and  grinning  a  little  less.  The  next  time  you're  tempted 
to  laugh  at  the  egg  I  just  laid,  remember  it  could  end  up  on  your  face. 
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IT'S  RISKY  TO  CARE 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  there  was  this  pig  named  Albert.  As  far  as 
pigs  go  there  was  nothing  particularly  astonishing  about  him  that 
I,  could  see.  Like  everybody  else  Albert  preferred  to  lie  in  the  mud 
and  peek  through  the  fence  and  wait  for  supper.  For  recreation 
one  could  always  root  out  little  furrows  with  your  snout  or  flap 
your  ears  at  flies  or  grunt  a  lot  and  do  plain,  ordinary  things  like 
that.  And  when  push  came  to  shove  at  the  feed  trough,  Albert  was 
talented  enough  to  be  respectable.  Life  is  just  not  all  that  complicated. 

Had  not  fate  interrupted,  I'm  certain  Albert  would  have  passed 
his  days  in  nondescript  leisure  and  been  happy.  But  it  happened. 
It  always  happens.  One  day  Albert  was  goofing  around  getting  a  sun- 
tan  when  this  beauiful  girl  pig  sauntered  by.  A  little  on  the  skinny 
side,  maybe  but  she  had  nice  hams  and  long  eyelashes  and  the  curl 
in  her  tail  just  drove  him  goo-goo.  Poor  Albert  was  a  changed  porker. 

He  began  hanging  around  the  wallow  on  his  lunch  hour  in  case 
she  came  around.  He  went  to  sighing  and  rolling  his  eyes  and 
thinking  deep  thoughts.  Sometimes  he'd  turn  over  in  the  mud  and 
cross  his  legs  and  make  up  poems  and  ballads  and  stuff.  People  came 
from  miles  around  to  see  it.  (There's  nothing  quite  so  fascinating 
as  a  pig  in  love.)  Albert  even  paid  down  on  a  ring  for  her  nose  and 
began  to  shop  for  a  tuxedo  that  looked  good  with  a  white  veil. 

Unfortunately,   the  girl  pig  moved  to  a  new  neighborhood   and 
forgot  to  write. 
Moral:  Love  is  not  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be. 

WHEN  YOU  SET  out  to  give  a  hang  about  people  you  run  a  risk. 
No  question  about  it.  Somebody  out  there  is  laying  for  you  and 
rejection  or  betrayal  is  a  real  possibility.  That's  frustrating  because 
the  popular  conception  of  love  is  indexed  on  the  supposition  that  we 
are  all  pretty  lovable  people.  But  I  think  we  are  really  not.  Isaiah 
had  it  pegged  early:  our  righteousness  is  filthy  rags  and  our  good 
deeds  but  the  foul  bandages  of  lepers. 

That  probably  explains  why  Jesus  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
effort  dispensing  genuine  caring.  He  once  waited  for  nine  beggars 
to  come  back  and  say  thanks.  But  when  they  didn't  he  didn't  retract 
their  healing.  It  wasn't  necessary.  Because  the  astonishing  thing  about 
Christian  love  is  that  it's  tuned  into  the  deed  —  not  the  response.  The 
blessing  is  in  the  doing — not  the  result. 

He  never  promised  us  a  rose  garden,  but  we  keep  at  it  anyway, 
giving  out  those  cups  of  cool  water.  And  if  we're  expected  to  take 
those  chances  it's  fair  to  ask:  "Is  it  worth  it?"  ■  ■ 
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By  Casper  Nannes 

FROM  the  pitching  mound  of  big 
league  baseball  to  the  legislative 
halls  of  Congress  is  a  giant  step  few 
have  achieved. 

Representative  Wilmer  "Vinegar 
Bend"  Mizell  of  North  Carolina  is 
one   of  that   select   company.   And, 


&■ 


despite  the  fact  that  he  comes  from 
an  area  where  Republicans  are 
looked  upon  as  curiosities,  the  one- 
time National  League  pitching  star 
with  the  colorful  nickname  has  es- 
tablished himself  solidly  as  one  of 
that  state's  most  effective  and  hard- 
working Congressmen. 

"My  friends  got  me  into  politics/' 
the  former  St.  Louis  Cardinal  star 
explained.  "I  never  had  any  desire 
to  run  for  public  office,  but  I  always 
did  my  duty  as  a  citizen.  During  my 
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baseball  days,  even  with  all  that 
traveling,  I  always  cast  my  vote, 
mainly  by  absentee  ballot." 

Mizell  credits  Sam  DeLapp  as 
the  man  who  got  him  into  politics. 
DeLapp  used  to  watch  the  Alabama- 
born  player  whenever  he  pitched  in 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  The  two 
became  friends,  and  when  Mizell 
moved  to  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
after  retiring  from  baseball  to  work 
for  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  De- 
Lapp  urged  him  to  run  for  local 
public  office. 

By  this  time  Mizell  had  switched 
from  his  original  Democratic  Party 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  Party. 

"Traveling  across  the  country  gave 
me  a  chance  to  observe  national 
politics,  and  I  found  I  shared  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  Republican 
party  more  than  that  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  so  I  switched." 

In  1966  Mizell  was  elected  to 
the  Davidson  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, the  first  time  a  Republi- 
can was  chosen  there  in  16  years. 
Two  years  later  because  of  redis- 
ricting, the  5th  District  did  not 
have  an  incumbent  and  after  much 
urging  by  his  friends  Mizell  "threw 
my  hat  in  the  ring,"  and  won  the 
primary  and  then  the  election. 

WHILE  MIZELL  is  not  the 
first  big  league  ballplayer  to 
enter  Congress,  he  is  the  first  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance  Church 
adherent  to  do  so.  Originally  a 
Southern  Baptist,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  a  fledgling  CM  A  congre- 
gation at  Midway,  N.  C,  close  to 
where  he  was  building  a  new  home. 
He     and     his     wife    joined     Faith 


Church,  which  has  since  grown 
from  150  to  400  members.  In  Wash- 
ington, they  attend  Franconia  C  &  M 
Church  in  northern  Virginia.  He  is 
an  elder  in  the  C  &  M  Church. 

The  North  Carolina  Congressman 
finds  a  distinct  relationship  between 
baseball,  religion  and  politics. 

"My  relationship  with  Christian- 
ity not  only  made  me  a  better  ball 
player  and  father,  but  it  makes  me 
a  better  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple," he  explained. 

"In  baseball  when  you  are  pitch- 
ing for  the  team  you  are  represent- 
ing your  home  team,  and  you  have 
people  pulling  for  you.  In  a  sense, 
being  a  Congressman  is  the  same 
situation  except  that  it  is  a  greater 
challenge  because  you  are  not  pro- 
viding entertainment  but  presenting 
the  views  of  the  people.  The  forma- 
tion of  legislation  affects  the  whole 
nation,  and  I  am  conscious  of  this." 

Mizell  is  also  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  having  personal  con- 
tacts with  people.  He  pointed  out 
that  "the  Congressional  seat  be- 
longs to  the  people,  not  to  you." 

Mizell,  who  begins  his  day  with 
a  devotional  period  with  his  wife, 
Nancy  and  their  two  sons,  Wilmer 
David,  Jr.,  18,  and  James  Daniel, 
12,  observed,  "we  seek  the  Lord's 
leadership  to  find  wisdom  in  all  the 
things  we  do." 

During  his  three  terms  in  Con- 
gress, he  has  had  several  difficult 
decisions  to  make  and  believes  his 
religious  convictions  have  helped 
him  vote  with  a  clear  conscience. 

"One  hard  issue  was  our  involve- 
ment in  Indo-China.  When  the  end- 
the-war  amendment  came  up  it  was 
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a  difficult  situation.  I  really  felt  that 
to  enact  any  of  those  amendments 
would  undermine  the  effort  to  get 
us  out  of  the  war. 

"Another  was  the  Welfare  Reform 
Act  having  a  guaranteed  income 
provision.  Those  favoring  the  pro- 
gram felt  they  were  trying  to  do 
something  constructive,  and  while  I 
agreed  with  many  of  the  ideas,  there 
were  specific  areas  with  which  I 
disagreed.  I  decided  that  in  the 
long  run  it  would  create  more  prob- 
lems than  it  solved,  and  so  I  voted 
against  it." 

So  far  as  the  perennial  Prayer 
Amendment  is  concerned,  Mizell 
favors  voluntary  participation  or 
Scripture  reading  in  a  public  facility 
but  opposes  any  mandatory  or  pre- 
scribed prayer.  As  a  boy  in  the  early 
grades  of  his  public  school  he  re- 
called how  the  principal  always 
opened  the  day  with  a  prayer  and 
a  brief  reading  from  the  Scriptures. 

Except  for  his  own  conversion  as 
a  Christian  when  12  years  old  while 
plowing  a  cornfield  with  a  mule, 
Mizell  believes  his  most  moving  re- 
ligious experience  came  when  his 
two  sons  accepted  Christ  as  their 
Savior. 

"I  recall  when  David  was  eight 
years  old  after  the  minister  had 
given  a  little  testimony  session  he 
got  up  and  said,  'I  am  thankful  for 
my  mother  and  dad'  and  then  sat 
down.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
he  was  weeping  and  we  talked  to 
him;  the  minister  knelt  with  Nancy, 
David  and  me  and  David  accepted 
the  Lord.  A  similar  experience  oc- 
curred when  Daniel  was  six  years 
old.  Neither  boy  has  deviated  from 


his  profession  of  faith." 

Neither  has  "Vinegar  Bend" 
Mizell,  who  got  his  nickname  from 
the  little  crossroads  hamlet  of  37 
people  where  he  was  born.  In  1956 
the  ball  player  was  chosen  by  the 
Tower  Grove  Baptist  Church  in  St. 
Louis  as  the  "Christian  Athlete  of 
the  Year."  At  that  time  he  was  a 
member  and  a  deacon  in  the  Floris- 
sant Valley  Baptist  Church  there. 

MIZELL  TRACES  his  deep  reli- 
gious convictions  to  his  grand- 
mother, who  took  over  the  task  of 
rearing  Wilmer  and  his  brother 
Curtis  after  their  father  died  when 
they  were  young  and  their  mother 
had  to  be  hospitalized  following  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

"My  grandmother  made  us  learn 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  attend 
church  and  try  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  obey  God's  law,"  he  said. 

Still  looking  fit  enough  to  go  out 
and  pitch,  despite  the  fact  that  at 
230  pounds  the  6-foot-4-inch  Con- 
gressman is  20  pounds  heavier  than 
in  his  playing  days,  Mizell  went  into 
professional  baseball  after  graduat- 
ing from  high  school.  During  his 
ten  years  in  the  big  leagues,  he  was 
named  to  the  National  League  All 
Star  team  from  the  Cardinals  in 
1959.  A  year  later  he  helped  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  win  the  league 
championship  and  the  world  series 
over  the  New  York  Yankees. 

Arm  trouble  hastened  his  retire- 
ment from  the  New  York  Mets  in 
1962.  He  quit,  claiming  that  "there 
were  still  only  two  batters  I  had 
trouble  with  —  right  handers  and 
left  handers."  ■  ■ 
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WHEN  MOM  and  the  real 
estate  man,  Mr.  Weir,  paused 
for  another  look  at  the  living  room, 
I  walked  out  onto  the  porch.  Mom 
was  talking  as  they  followed. 

Her  voice  was  what  Pop  always 
called  "her  big  chin  voice,"  chin 
squared  meaning  no  foolishness. 
"Mr.  Weir,  I  like  both  the  house 
and  the  large  lot,  also  the  location 
in  reference  to  church  and  schools." 

She  stopped  and  gazed  at  Mr. 
Weir,  "We're  not  a  'fraidy-cat  family. 
We're  army.  But  we  would  like  to 
know  what  to  expect.  What's  wrong 
with  this  property?" 

"What  do  you  mean,"  Mr.  Weir 
grinned,  "what's  wrong?" 

"Priced  too  cheaply."  Mom's 
voice  lost  none  of  it's  no  foolishness 
tone.  "This  ground  —  third  of  an 
acre,  well  cared  for,  seven  room 
house  with  a  basement  and  two 
baths.  Let's  have  it.  Why?" 

"Ghosts,"  Mr.  Weir  answered  with 
an  even  broader  grin.  "Sure,  this  is 
the  year  1974.  And  this  is  the  home- 
town of  a  State  University.  Still, 
the  neighboring  people  believe  in 
ghosts.  Doesn't  make  sense.  This 
property  is  part  of  an  estate.  And 
the  heirs  want  it  sold,  regardless  of 
price." 

Mom  grinned  slightly  then,  "Were 
you  going  to  sell  me  this  house  with- 
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out  mentioning  the  ghosts?"  she 
demanded. 

"Not  a  chance,  Mrs.  Hamilton," 
he  chuckled.  "Before  I  could  possi- 
bly close  the  deal  with  you,  some 
busybody  would  tattle.  This  hap- 
pened to  two  other  real  estate  men, 
and  the  sales  were  killed.  Then  the 
heirs  came  wanting  me  to  sell  it. 
I  told  them  I'd  handle  it  only  one 
way.  List  it  with  me  exclusively  at 
their  lowest  dollar." 

Mom   was   studying  him   closely. 

"You  know,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  if  I 
didn't  have  a  nice  home  already  I 
could  stand  a  few  ghosts  at  this 
price." 

"Are  they  ghosts  of  people  who 
died  in  the  house?"  Mom  was  more 
her  pleasant  self  now. 

"Yes.  Two  of  them,"  Mr.  Weir 
replied.  "A  middle  aged  couple. 
Henry  and  Molly  English.  Children 
were  all  married  and  gone.  The  wife 
in  poor  health.  Her  husband  found 
her  dead  in  bed  one  morning.  Pre- 
sumably a  heart  attack,  but  no  au- 
topsy was  held. 

"Next  day  after  her  funeral  the 
children  left  and  English  was  by 
himself.  The  housekeeper  found  him 
hanging  from  the  beautiful  banister 
there  when  she  came  the  next  morn- 
ing. Soon  the  tongues  began  to 
wag." 

Mom  gazed  curiously  at  the  ac- 
cused  stairway  banister. 

"Some  of  the  town's  folks  wanted 
the  wife's  body  exhumed,  and  an 
autopsy  performed.  Suspected  the 
husband  had  murdered  her.  The 
children  wanted  the  whole  thing 
dropped.  But  not  the  tongue  wag- 
gers.  They  ganged  up  on  the  Dis- 


trict Attorney,  demanding  an  inves- 
tigation. When  he  refused,  they  got 
enough  signers  on  a  petition  for  a 
grand  jury. 

"Grand  Jury  listened  to  the  sheriff 
and  the  family  doctor.  Then  they 
asked  the  Judge  to  discharge  them. 
They  wanted  no  part  of  a  fishing 
expedition,  without  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence." 

"What  happened  then?"  Mom 
asked. 

"Then  the  ghosts  showed  up,  peo- 
ple claiming  they  saw  lights  flashing 
on  and  off  in  the  night.  Some  heard 
cries  for  help,  or  groans  as  they 
passed  along  the  street. 

"People  parked  out  front,  watch- 
ing and  listening.  Some  still  claim 
to  see  movement  around  the  win- 
dows even  in  daylight.  One  woman 
called  the  sheriff  one  afternoon, 
claiming  she  saw  the  wife  come  out 
of  the  back  door,  walk  to  the  garage, 
open  the  door  and  go  in.  She  made 
such  a  fuss  the  sheriff  drove  out  but 
found  both  the  back  door  and  the 
garage  securely  padlocked. 

"When  you  told  me  you  were  a 
widow  I  decided  to  let  you  in  on 
this  bargain.  The  price  is  at  least 
$10,000  below  it's  actual  worth.  If 
you  moved  this  house  off  the  big 
lot  the  land  alone  would  bring  the 
present  asking  price." 

Mom  asked,,  "That  is  all?"  She 
treated  Mr.  Weir  to  one  of  her 
beautiful  smiles.  "Cross  your  heart." 

Mr.  Weir  matched  her  smile  for 
smile,  "Cross  my  heart,"  and  he 
went  through  the  motions  as  though 
each  were  eight-year-olds. 

"All  right.  As  the  Japanese  say, 
'Put  him  on  paper'."  Mom   started 
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toward  Mr.  Weir's  car. 

We  left  town  before  the  ghost 
watchers  had  a  chance  to  warn  us. 
But  on  the  morning  we  returned, 
along  with  the  moving  van,  we  had 
a  welcoming  delegation. 

They  were  three  women  dressed 
in  their  "best  bib  and  tuckers,"  Mom 
said  after  they  left. 

The  introductions  over,  one  of 
them  blurted  out,  "Mrs.  Hamilton, 
when  you  bought  this  house  were 
you  aware  it  was  haunted?" 

"Oh  yes,  Mr.  Weir  told  me,"  Mom 
replied  sincerely,  "but  he  didn't 
charge  me  anything  extra  for  them. 
Said  they  came  with  the  house." 

"You  mean  you  bought  the  place 
knowing  you  were  moving  your  chil- 
dren into  its  evil  atmosphere  and 
with  no  father  to  protect  them?" 
The  inquisitor  stepped  back  and 
sank  down  on  the  arm  of  an  over- 
stuffed chair.  Her  retreating  com- 
panions crowded  close. 

"Sorry,  but  my  smelling  salts  are 
still  packed,"  Mom  said  in  her  most 
solicitous  manner.  She'd  been  an 
actress  before  she  and  Pop  mar- 
ried. She  has  many  voices,  and  many 
facial  expressions  to  go  with  them. 

After  that  it  tested  Mom's  re- 
sourcefulness to  have  answers  for 
all  the  questioners  and  sympathizers 
who  followed  our  first  visitors.  She 
had  to  supply  us  three  kids  with 
ingenious  answers,  too.  "Far  be  it 
from  me,"  she  said,  "ever  to  act 
bored  at  the  monotony  of  being 
questioned.  We  must  cooperate.  Be 
as  interested  in  our  ghosts  as  the 
questioners.  We  might  even  seem 
worried  at  times  because  our  invisi- 
ble roomers  are  neglecting  us." 


She  warned  us  to  be  on  our 
guard,  though.  She  suspected  some- 
one might  try  proving  that  the 
house  really  was  haunted.  Some  of 
them  might  even  try  to  scare  us 
into  moving. 

WE'D  BEEN  there  almost  a 
month  when  Mom  slipped 
into  our  rooms  one  night  and  woke 
us.  "Spirits  are  here.  Come  on,  slip 
into  my  room  and  listen."  Hers  was 
the  master  bedroom,  large,  with 
double  windows  on  the  north  and 
west. 

The  lower  sash  of  a  north  window 
was  raised,  and  we  could  hear 
moaning  and  groaning  coming  from 
the  yard  below. 

Mom  pulled  our  heads  together 
and  whispered,  "Now  let's  have 
some  fun.  Each  of  you  go  to  a 
window  and  watch,  I'll  do  a  little 
moaning  myself.  There's  probably 
more  than  one  out  there.  My  guess 
is  they'll  leave  in  a  hurry." 

She  sat  down  by  the  open  window 
and  asked  eerily,  "That  you  groan- 
ing, Molly?  Thought  you  were  dead. 
Isn't  your  coffin  comfortable?"  This 
in  a  mournful,  drawn  out  tone, 
with  an  occasional  groan  thrown  in. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  quavered  another 
of  Mom's  voices.  "All  right  till  it 
rains.  Grave  leaks.  My  coffin's  al- 
most full  of  water,  Henry.  Can't  you 
do  something?" 

That  was  all  our  guests  wanted. 
A  man's  high-pitched  voice  yelled, 
"Hell,  let's  go.  Sure  enough  haints 
here.  That's  Molly  and  Henry  talk- 
ing." 

Three  figures  went  scurrying 
across   the   lawn   toward   the   alley. 
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Mom  put  her  face  close  to  the  screen 
and  let  out  one  of  her  very  best  stage 
screams.  There  was  the  sound  of  a 
crash  from  the  alley  when  our  vis- 
itors ran  full  tilt  into  our  back  fence. 

THAT  HAPPENED  Friday  night. 
Saturday  morning  brother  Rich 
rushed  up  to  the  kitchen  door,  call- 
ing loud  enough  so  the  neighbors 
could  hear,  "Mom,  come  quick. 
Someone  tore  our  back  fence  down." 

The  four  of  us  hurried  to  the  alley 
and  spent  some  time  wondering 
loudly  how  it  happened. 

Mom  took  me  shopping  with  her 
that  afternoon.  A  saleslady  leaned 
across  the  counter  and  lowered  her 
voice,  "Did  you  hear  any  ghosts  at 
your  house  last  night,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton? Couple  of  your  neighbors  were 
in  the  store  this  morning.  Said  they 
heard  groaning  and  carrying  on 
about  midnight.  One  said  she  heard 
Henry  English's  voice  say  'hell'  real 
plain.  That  was  one  of  his  favorite 
bywords." 

Mom  put  on  her  surprised  face 
and  shook  her  head.  "They  must 
surely  have  imagined  it.  Being  an 
army  wife,  I've  lived  alone  with  my 
children  a  great  deal.  I'm  a  very 
light  sleeper,  and  I  never  heard  a 
thing."  Then  turning  to  me,  "Shirley, 
did  you  hear  anything  during  the 
night?" 

"No,  but  you  know  me,"  I  an- 
swered soberly,  "the  ghosts  could 
carry  me  out  of  the  house  and  not 
wake  me."  Then  I  grasp  Mom's  arm, 
"Maybe  it  was  the  ghosts  that  tore 
our  alley  fence  down  last  night!" 
My  reactions  were,  hopefully,  as 
real  as  Mom's. 


The  next  day,  after  school,  Mom 
reported  on  her  trip  to  the  bank. 
Even  the  woman  teller  there  was 
nosey.  After  she  stamped  the  de- 
posit slip  she  leaned  forward  and 
whispered,  "Seen  any  ghosts,  Mrs. 
Hamilton?" 

"No,  we  haven't,"  Mom  answered 
in  a  low  voice.  "The  children  fear 
we  haven't  been  hospitable  enough. 
They've  been  leaving  a  plate  of 
cookies  on  the  mantle,  but  they 
haven't  been  touched." 

"You  don't  believe  ghosts  eat?"  the 
teller  drew  back  as  if  shocked. 

"Why,  I  suppose  so,"  Mom  an- 
swered sincerely.  "One  of  the  neigh- 
bors is  reported  to  have  heard  Henry 
English's  voice  say  'helV  the  other 
night.  I  suppose  anyone  who  can 
talk  can  eat.  Wouldn't  you  think 
so?"  The  teller  shook  her  head  and 
began  to  busy  herself  with  paper 
work. 

The  following  week  started  off 
peacefully,  but  Thursday  afternoon 
a  man,  saying  he  was  a  preacher, 
rang  the  doorbell.  When  Mom 
opened  it  he  asked  solemnly,  "Sister 
Hamilton?" 

"I  am  Mrs.  Gerald  D.  Hamilton," 
Mom  told  him  in  her  no  nonsense 
voice.  Then  she  struck  what  she 
calls  her,  What  are  you  peddling 
pose? 

"I'm  Reverend  Crain  of  X 
Church,"  continued  the  unctuous 
voice  of  her  caller.  "I'm  aware  you 
are  not  a  member  of  my  church, 
but  we  are  concerned  for  your  safety 
and  that  of  your  family.  Ours  is  a 
small  church,  but  an  ancient  one. 
We  believe  there  are  certain  poor 
souls  that  become  earth-bound.  Sis- 
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ter  Hamilton,  earth-bound  spirits 
are  wicked  .  .  .  dangerous.  We  have 
a  ritual,  for  a  nominal  sum,  whereby 
we  will  come  and  recite  prayers, 
exorcise  your  house  to  drive  out  the 
evil  now  infecting  it.  Dr.  Miller, 
your  own  minister,  doesn't  realize 
your  danger,  Mrs.  Hamilton.  May 
I  come  in  now  and  recite  a  prayer 
for  your  safety,  then  later — " 

Mom  broke  in,  "You  mean  safety 
from  ghosts?" 

"Much  more  important,  Sister 
Hamilton,  safety  for  yourself  and 
loved  ones  from  ever-lurking  evil." 

"Mr.  Crain,"  Mom  used  her  sor- 
rowful voice,  "this  is  a  religious 
household.  What  you  suggest  seems 
to  smack  more  of  the  devil.  If  I 
leave  this  door  open  another  mo- 
ment I'm  afraid  I'll  smell  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  so  perhaps  I'd 
better  close  it/'  She  shut  the  door 
firmly. 

By  the  time  we  kids  came  home 
she  had  thought  things  over.  She 
called  a  family  conference  and  re- 
ported what  the  preacher  had  said. 

"From  now  one,"  she  suggested, 
"I  believe  we  should  use  different 
tactics.  If  anyone  mentions  ghosts 
let's  say  we're  army,  and  army  fami- 
lies don't  seem  to  have  much  trouble 
with  ghosts." 

"Swell,"  exclaimed  Richard.  "I 
wish  I  had  been  here,  though.  I've 
got  a  few  four-inch,  block-buster 
fire  crackers  left  from  July.  It  would 
have  been  keen  to  toss  one  behind 
our  protector  as  he  left." 

Richard's  crack  gave  us  a  needed 
laugh,  but  Mom  sobered  quickly. 
"What  I  fear  happening  now  is  this 
minister  and  others  in  town  will  feel 


affronted.  He  is  sure  to  call  his 
people  together,  tell  them  his  ver- 
sion of  the  confrontation  and  brand 
us  as  consorters  with  evil  spirits.  He 
may  even  be  able  to  start  a  cam- 
paign against  us. 

As  it  turned  out,  Mom  had  the 
preacher  figured.  We  were  cold- 
shouldered  by  some  of  the  kids  at 
school  the  next  week,  and  three 
boys  met  Rich  and  told  him  he'd 
have  to  get  off  the  baseball  team. 
That  broke  him  up,  as  he  dearly 
loves  to  play  baseball. 

Mom  reported  that  she  was 
snubbed  by  some  women  who  had 
been  friendly  toward  her  before.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  there 
was  a  growing  suspicion  of  us,  even 
mistrust  and  dislike  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  town's  people.  We  had 
never  been  treated  this  way  before, 
and  it  was  hard  to  take.  Mom  tried 
to  persuade  us  that  if  we  just  sat 
tight  for  awhile  this  would  pass 
over,  but  for  once  she  didn't  sound 
too  convincing. 

It  was  such  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  to  be  slighted  and  ostracized 
by  others.  It  made  me  feel  so  bad 
I  thought  of  quitting  school,  but  I 
knew  Mom  would  tell  me  that  wasn't 
being  army.  I'm  sure  the  others 
were  suffering  from  the  same  low 
spirits  when  our  wonderful  help 
came. 

ON  SUNDAY,  as  we  were  ready 
to  leave  for  church,  a  bus 
drove  up  and  stopped.  Some  twenty 
members  of  the  local  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  post  got  out.  They 
were  in  full  uniform,  there  was  a 
color-bearer,      and     their     man-in- 
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charge  was  wearing  his  dress  sword. 

The  leader  came  to  the  door.  "I'm 
Don  James,  Post  Commander,"  he 
told  Mom.  "We  heard  that  you  were 
being  given  a  little  trouble  by  a  cer- 
tain faction  in  town.  You  mustn't 
let  it  bother  you.  If  it  will  make  you 
feel  better,  we  ask  permission  to 
escort  you  and  your  family  to  church 
this  morning.  Your  minister  is 
preaching  a  special  sermon,  wel- 
coming all  of  you  as  new  members." 

Mom  gave  him  her  loveliest  smile 
and  said,  "We  would  consider  it  a 
distinct  honor,  Mr.  Post  Commander 
James." 

The  church  really  gave  us  the 
red  carpet  treatment.  The  two  front 
rows  of  the  middle  section  was  re- 
served for  us  and  our  military  escort. 
Mom  walked  in  on  the  Commander's 
arm,  and  the  color-bearer  took  the 
end  seat  of  our  pew.  There  was  even 
a  holder  for  the  staff  in  the  aisle.  It 
was  hard  on  the  Hamilton  family  to 
remember  they  were  disciplined 
army,   though.    It  hadn't  been   too 


long  since  Pop  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. The  minister  tried  to  make  it 
easy  on  us,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
hold  back  the  tears  at  times. 

To  top  it  all  off,  the  minister  an- 
nounced a  covered-dish  dinner  was 
being  held  in  the  basement  after 
church  in  our  honor.  Then  we  were 
lined  up,  escorts  and  all,  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  railing.  The  minister 
stood  on  one  side  of  Mom  and  the 
captain  on  the  other.  I  guess  just 
about  the  whole  congregation  shook 
our  hands. 

After  the  dinner  was  over  our 
military  escort  saw  us  home,  even 
marching  us  right  up  to  the  front 
door.  Mom  made  them  a  nice  little 
speech  of  appreciation  and  we  all 
thanked  them  gratefully. 

Once  inside  the  house  Mom  took 
off  her  hat,  stood  army  straight,  and 
in  her  own  natural,  vibrant  voice 
announced,  "Children,  I  feel  we  and 
our  house  are  now  truly  exorcised. 
Let's  say  a  thankful  Amen  in 
unison."  ■  ■ 
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By  Hayden  Lewis  Gilmore 

YOU  MUST  love  jogging,"  my 
neighbor's  wife  said,  as  she 
saw  me  get  out  of  my  car  for  the 
umpteenth  time. 

"Actually,  I  hate  it,"  I  told  her. 
"It's  just  that  I  feel  so  good  when 
I  finish."  She  looked  at  me  slyly 
and  with  some  doubt. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  attest  to 
the  benefits  of  cross-country  jaunts 
or  uphill  running.  The  vitality  due 
to  more  oxygen,  better  circulation, 
a  slower,  stronger  heart  and  better 
metabolism  is  well-known.  I  look 
forward  to  plodding  around  a  track 
or  on  a  road.  I  love  breathing  clean 
air,  contact  with  the  earth  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  well-tuned  body  in 
motion. 

But  don't  let  anyone  mislead  you 
about    the    hardships.    The    ancient 


Greeks  said:  "Through  difficulty  to 
the  stars."  Consider  the  trials  before 
you  begin  to  jog.  From  the  salty 
stream  that  stings  the  eyes  down 
to  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  toes, 
one  pays  a  price. 

I've  had  such  an  assortment  of 
minor  troubles  that  I  might  have  put 
Medicare  out  of  business.  In  three 
years  of  jogging  I  have  neglected  a 
physician's  examination.  But  do  not 
super-athletes  also  have  physical 
troubles?  Then,  minor  athletes  must 
not  shrink  from  minor  pains.  An  old 
English  ballad  can  be  applied  to 
jogging:  "Back  and  side,  go  hurt, 
go  hurt;  both  ankle  and  foot  go 
pain;  but  God  send  thee  good  blood 
enough,  whether  it  be  young  or  old 
.  .  .  back  and  side  go  hurt,  go 
hurt  .  .  ." 

My  measure  of  the  value  of  run- 
ning is  that  I  feel  better  than  I  did 
ten  years  ago  —  if  that  is  possible, 
and  it  is.  Paul  Dudley  White  wrote: 
"It  is  fascinating  to  know  that  a  man 
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can  grow  healthier  as  he  grows  older 
and  not  necessarily  the  reverse." 
Jogging  is  worth  it  all. 

But  believe  me,  this  trip  to  eu- 
phoria and  median-age  strength 
costs.  I  am  not  a  one-lap  Charlie  or 
one  who  jogs-for-a-week.  I  see  jog- 
ging as  a  lifestyle.  Jogging  makes  me 
aware  of  my  muscles  and  joints,  as 
I  rediscover  the  wonders  of  my 
body;  but,  I  find  that  old  corpus  has 
weak  points,  though  it  can  attain 
heights  of  endurance  and  speed. 

IN  MY  FIRST  weeks  as  a  jogger  I 
ran  up  to  two  miles  a  day.  Then 
my  knees  began  to  make  a  cracking 
noise  with  every  step.  As  the  new 
owner  of  a  third-hand  flivver  hears 
a  ping  under  the  hood,  so  I  heard 
my  bones  clunking.  This  can  be  dis- 
concerting. 

I  kept  at  my  daily  stint.  The  knee- 
clicking  ceased.  I  was  glad  that  I 
had  not  stopped  because  of  a  small 
flaw.  But  then  my  left  knee  be- 
came weary  of  the  daily  pounding. 
The  noise  had  ceased  and  the  pain 
had  begun.  One  afternoon  the  sore- 
ness was  so  intense  behind  by  knee- 
cap that,  though  I  had  pulled  onto 
the  track  joyously,  I  could  not  run. 
I  sat  down  on  a  bleacher  and  wept. 

The  next  day  I  could  run  again. 
And  so,  I  continued  to  jog  each 
day  in  frosty  autumn  as  winter  crept 
in;  first  its  cold,  then  its  flurries, 
against  which  I  added  a  jacket,  hood 
and  towel.  Then  came  the  snow.  I 
kept  jogging;  and,  then  one  Decem- 
ber night  in  a  snow  which  seemed 
to  give  off  its  own  light,  after  some 
laps,  I  could  easily  see  the  path  I 
had  worn.  Snow  is  no  hindrance. 


One  day  I  wrenched  my  knee  as 
I  pushed  off  when  turning  to  go 
up  a  hill.  I  nursed  that  knee  for  five 
months.  If  I  sat  still  for  a  long 
time,  my  knee  would  have  to  be 
loosened  up.  Yet  the  rest  of  my  body 
was  singing  the  joy  of  jogging.  For 
a  time  I  could  do  only  a  mile  before 
the  knee  gave  out;  then  I  could  go 
two  miles;  later  in  the  spring  I  did 
three  miles  ending  with  —  bizarre 
oxymoron  of  sports  —  a  sprint-with- 
a-limp.  I  thought  the  soreness  would 
never  go  away;  but,  like  the  snows 
of  winter,  it  too,  has  gone.  The  knee 
recovered;  and  I  made  an  endurance 
run  of  10  miles. 

Not  that  I  have  ever  run  care- 
lessly. I  am  particular  about  the 
"little  foxes"  that  ruin  jogging.  Still, 
I'm  glad  I've  gone  to  run  though 
there  were  pangs,  twinges  and 
cricks  that  took  their  turns.  I  had  to 
go  through  the  pain,  breath  and 
fatigue  barriers  basic  to  early  con- 
ditioning. Yet  jogging  —  in  spite  of 
it  all  —  has  become  a  good  friend. 
For  example,  in  reward  for  running 
in  colder  weather,  my  body  seems 
able  to  ward  off  colds. 

Another  item  was  yet  to  be  over- 
come. When  I  had  run  on  snow- 
packed  roads  (envying  those  who 
had  beaches)  I  wore  either  golf 
shoes  or  old  combat  boots.  The  golf 
shoes  were  preferable,  for  my  boots 
bent  oddly  and  one  put  pressure  on 
my  left  Achilles  tendon.  I  hurt  the 
tendon  and  ran  with  its  soreness  for 
12  weeks. 

Later  on,  I  was  able  to  run  up  to 
six  miles  again.  One  afternoon  an 
attractive  girl  sped  past  me.  After 
a    moment's    hesitation,    I   took   off 
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after  her  in  a  friendly,  hard  way. 
(Manly  pride  is  another  of  the  pit- 
falls.) When  I  caught  up  to  her, 
she  smiled  and  said,  "Going  for  an- 
other lap?" 

I  could  not  resist  replying,  "Why 
not?  I  did  25  miles  last  week."  As 
I  pulled  away  I  admit  that  I  was 
a  bit  gleeful  and  perhaps  too  proud 
of  myself. 

By  mid-spring,  Les  Powell,  a  re- 
porter friend  of  mine,  had  become  a 
convert  to  jogging  due  to  an  article 
on  my  jogging  saga.  He  lost  20 
pounds  and  began  to  feel  like  a 
tiger.  Before  you  could  say,  "Run, 
baby,  run,"  Powell  had  arranged  for 
both  of  us  to  run  with  the  cadets 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Academy  at  Hershey,  Pa.  But  before 
this,  another's  jogger's  trial. 

Due  to  improper  sitting,  I  had 
minor  pain  in  my  back.  On  Good 
Friday,  I  had  taken  two  muscle-re- 
laxant pills,  forgetting  that  the 
heart  is  a  muscle.  I  ran  four  miles 
and  almost  did  myself  in,  for  it 
caused  uneven  heartbeat  (arrhyth- 
mia) and  had  me  out  of  jogging 
for  weeks.  All  I  could  do  were  in- 
door exercises  and  inplace  running 
to  keep  in  semi-shape. 

Powell  by  this  time  was  nearing 
a  25-minute  three-mile  run  —  in 
preparation  for  our  run  with  the 
cadets.  The  cross-country  course  we 
trained  on  in  the  heat  of  spring  had 
some  hills  that  rose  up  before  the 
face.  Slowly  testing  myself  on  this 
course,  I  overcame  the  fear  imposed 
by  my  bout  with  the  muscle-relax- 
ant pills.  Once  again,  I  found  that 
I  could  recover  from  a  severe  set- 
back. 


On  the  cross-country  trail  I  lagged 
a  bit  as  I  jumped  a  wire  rope 
drooped  across  the  path;  my  jogging 
shoes  caught;  I  fell  shoulder-first  into 
sharp  stones.  I  got  up  and  kept  go- 
ing, and  took  a  sunburn  on  top  of 
the  infection  where  the  dirt  went 
in;  it  took  two  weeks  of  surgical 
soap  and  air  drying  to  clear  up  the 
wound. 

A  jogger  can  fall,  by  the  way. 
This  obvious  tip  could  be  a  life- 
saver  to  those  who  run  roads.  On 
another  day  I  fell  on  a  clear  track 
due  to  a  small  stone  projecting  up 
from  the  cinders. 

And  so,  after  our  somewhat  basic 
training,  Powell  and  I  ran  the  three- 
mile  cadet  course  which  ends  in  a 
long  hill.  "Corp"  Regan,  Powell  and 
I  ran  in  front  of  the  formation;  I 
faded  on  the  hill  but  caught  up  to 
finish  with  the  one  hundred  25- 
year-old  cadets.  You  can  do  almost 
anything  with  200  pounding  feet 
behind  you,  police  feet  at  that. 

For  me  the  run  was  a  milestone, 
for  now  I  find  maximum  benefit  in 
jogging  hills.  The  story  of  my  jog, 
chasing  cops,  made  the  front  page 
of  a  daily  paper:  "An  Uphill  Battle: 
See  How  They  Run." 

BUT  TIME  would  fail  to  tell  of 
divers  impediments:  cinders  in 
shoes,  split  skin,  calluses,  toenails 
falling  out,  as  well  as  the  problems 
of  terrain  and  weather.  Spectators 
are  no  problem;  yet  dogs  can  be  a 
specialized  worry.  If  a  pebble  is  not 
handy,  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  is  often  the  only  defense.  And, 
once  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  7:30 
a.m.  a  black  bear  was  spotted  near 
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the  track  where  I  was  jogging.  And 
there,  alas,  that  arch-enemy  of  jog- 
gers: the  noisy,  smoky  motorscooter. 

I  find  silent  respect  from  casual 
spectators.  However,  one  time  a 
high  school  track  team,  leaving  as  I 
entered  a  track,  offered  a  quasi- 
friendly  "Jogger!"  At  the  Syracuse 
University  stadium,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  varsity  runner  said,  much 
more  quietly,  "Who's  that  old  guy?" 
And  I  do  not  misinterpret  cross- 
country fans  when  they  call  out, 
"Faster!  Faster!" 

Other  joggers  are  usually  encour- 
aging, and,  if  they  are  not  one-fast- 
lap-Charlies,  give  gentle  regard,  re- 
gardless of  one's  speed.  One  day, 
however,  a  fifty-year  old  postman, 
skimpily  attired,  ran  for  one  hour  at 
the  track;  and,  as  he  whizzed  past 
me  the  eighth  time  —  I  was  work- 
ing on  my  sixth  mile  at  the  time  — 
said:  "Nice  going,  kid,  you're  doing 
good,  considering  all  those  clothes." 
I  felt  honored. 

While  running,  joggers  are  loners, 
but  loners  are  often  acutely  aware 
of  others.  Once  again,  I  find  that 
the  joys  outweigh  the  throes. 

Jogging  increases  energy.  One  can 
run  three  miles  and  then  come  home 
perky  enough  to  cut  the  lawn  or 
go  out  and  play  golf.  I  perform 
better  when  I  feel  good.  I  like  to 
go  to  the  track  tired  and  come  home 
in  tone,  refreshed  and  cleansed  by 
the  pouring  of  sweat. 

Perspiration  trickling  into  one's 
eyes  can  be  a  problem,  though  in 
those  dog  days  when  moisture  drips 
off  the  arm,  coming  off  in  sluices 
with  every  arm  swing  —  there  is 
cause     for     gladness.     A     forehead 


sweatband  protects  the  eyes. 

The  saga  of  my  jogging  has  had 
unsuspected  frustrations:  once  I 
left  my  equipment  bag  in  a  home 
several  counties  away.  I  had  been 
building  up  to  some  length  jogs; 
I  had  to  be  content  with  make-shift 
gear  until  I  could  go  back  and  get 
my  bag. 

Gaunt  boredom  is  one  of  the  more 
formidable  adversaries.  I  still  take 
nearly  a  grinding  hour  to  run  six 
miles  —  on  the  days  when  I  go  that 
far.  But  in  those  longer  runs  I  can 
sort  out  my  thoughts,  as  well  as  keep 
track  of  the  laps.  Even  then,  I  must 
hang  in  there,  alternating  counting 
with  squeezing  hands,  pumping 
arms,  running  in  varying  paces  to 
lessen  the  boredom,  there  in  spite 
of  the  wonders  of  jogging. 

Bright  moments  break  into  hum- 
drum jogging:  running  under  the 
stars  in  August  and  looking  at  the 
bright  constellations  and  meteorite 
showers,  running  in  the  cool  rain, 
encountering  surprised  animals  in 
the  morning,  feeling  the  sunlight  and 
grass,  the  crunch  of  cinders,  the 
second  winds  that  make  me  tireless, 
the  beauty  of  glistening  ice,  fresh- 
ness in  the  early  morning,  stillness 
late  at  night,  and  the  power  of  the 
friendly  noon  sky. 

Yet,  apart  from  the  good  things, 
I  have  a  toll  to  pay:  endurance  in 
the  face  of  a  series  of  discomforts. 
But  foreknowledge  of  these  obstacles 
helps  overcome  them." 

I  can  see  no  lessening  of  my  de- 
sire to  jog;  but,  also  J  can  see  no 
letup  in  the  hardships  of  jogging. 
Those  Greeks  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about.  ■  ■ 
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Now  800  years  old,  the  Walden- 
sian  Church  traces  its  origins 
back  to  .  .  . 


The  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons 


By  Catherine  C.  Beattie 

MEMBERS  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces  stationed  in 
Italy  for  the  first  time  probably 
think  of  that  country  as  being  en- 
tirely Roman  Catholic.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
While  Methodist,  Baptist  and  other 


denominations  have  established 
themselves  there,  the  oldest  Prot- 
estant Church  in  existence,  the 
Waldensian  Church,  founded  in  the 
year  1174,  is  celebrating  its  800th 
anniversary   this   year. 

Peter  Waldo,  its  founder,  was  a 
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wealthy  merchant  of  Lyons,  France, 
who  found  himself  in  disagreement 
with  some  of  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  Church.  There  were  many 
poor  illiterate  people  in  his  city.  How 
could  they  understand  masses  con- 
ducted in  Latin  even  if  they  at- 
tended the  services?  And  how  could 
the  Church  spend  vast  sums  erect- 
ing magnificent  cathedrals  while  the 
poor  lived  in  huts,  their  gaunt  bodies 
clothed  in  rags  showing  their  lack 
of  nourishing  food? 

That  Waldo  was  a  man  of  learning 
seems  evident  since  he  understood 
Latin  and  while  reading  his  Bible 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  answer 
Jesus  gave  the  rich  young  Ruler  who 
had  asked  him:  "What  can  I  do  to 
be  saved?"  In  reply  Jesus  had  said: 
"Go  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give 
to  the  poor  and  thou  shall  have 
treasure  in  heaven;  and  come,  fol- 
low me." 

This  rang  a  bell  in  Waldo's  heart 
and  mind.  He  paid  two  priests  to 
translate  the  four  Gospels  into  the 
vernacular,  the  common  language 
of  the  people,  Then,  making  pro- 
vision for  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters, he  began  distributing  his 
wealth  among  the  poor.  Using  the 
translations  of  the  Bible,  he  went 
about  the  city  reading  the  message 
to  any  who  would  stop  and  listen. 
On  street  corners,  along  dusty  roads 
people  would  stop,  listen  and  for  the 
first  time  realize  that  God  loved 
them  regardless  of  their  poverty. 
He  drew  so  many  people  to  his 
teachings  that  within  ten  years  he 
had  gained  so  many  converts  that 
the  Church  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  his  influence.  These  "Poor  Men 


of  Lyons,"  a  derogatory  name  given 
to  Waldo  and  his  followers,  had  to 
be  stopped!  So  at  the  Council  of 
Verona  held  in  1183  Waldo  was 
"sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake  and  all  his  followers  slain." 

Escape  to  the  mountains  was 
their  only  recourse,  so  with  Waldo 
as  their  leader  they  fled  to  the 
Cottian  Alps  that  lie  on  the  border 
between  France  and  Italy.  There,  in 
three  narrow  valleys  about  25  miles 
southwest  of  Turin,  they  literally 
"holed  up"  in  caves  and  densely 
wooded  areas. 

One  of  their  first  activities  was  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  training 
of  both  young  and  old  as  mission- 
aries. Then,  with  sufficient  training, 
they  were  sent  out  in  apostolic  fash- 
ion, an  old  barbe  (uncle)  with  a 
young  man.  They  went  as  peddlers, 
but  in  the  bottom  of  their  packs 
they  carried  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  they  read  to  anyone 
who  would  listen.  They  wandered 
far  and  wide,  even  to  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  (now  parts  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia) and  north  as  far  as  Belgium 
and  Holland  so  that  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  it  was  said  that  a 
convert  traveling  from  Antwerp  to 
Rome  might  have  found  lodging 
each  night  in  the  home  of  a  fellow- 
believer! 

IN  1532  they  joined  The  Reforma- 
tion, and  their  continued  growth 
brought  bitter  opposition  by  Popes 
and  Catholic  kings  so  that  indul- 
gences were  granted  to  anyone  who 
would  slay  one  of  these  "heretics." 

More  than  thirty  organized  perse- 
cutions   resulted   in   the    deaths    of 
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thousands  of  innocent  people.  The 
worst  tragedy  occurred  on  Easter 
Sunday  in  1655  and  is  known  in 
Waldensian  history  as  "The  Terrible 
Piedmontese  Easter"  when  4,000 
Waldensian  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  slain  by  troops  sent  into 
their  valleys  on  a  pretense  of  friend- 
ship. 

When  news  of  this  atrocity 
reached  England,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
then  Lord  Protector,  was  so  en- 
raged that  he  sent  word  to  the 
rulers  of  France  and  Piedmont  that 
if  such  outrages  did  not  stop  im- 
mediately he  would  send  the  British 
fleet  to  bombard  Nice.  This  threat 
succeeded,  and  for  a  time  persecu- 
tion ceased. 

However,  with  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV 
of  France  in  1685,  the  slaughter  be- 
gan anew  in  April  1686.  By  1687 
only  a  remnant  numbering  5,000 
Waldenses  remained  alive  and  in 
prison.  They  were  released,  but  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes,  they  were  exiled  to 
Switzerland  whose  government  had 
promised  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Piedmont. 

But  the  longing  for  their  simple 
homes,  their  beautiful  valleys  grew 
with  each  passing  month,  so  on  the 
night  of  August  15,  1689  about  700 
men  crossed  Lake  Geneva  in  silence 
and  after  ten  days  of  unbelievable 
hardship  they  reached  the  village  of 
Prali  in  their  highest  mountain  par- 
ish. This  episode  is  known  as  "The 
Glorious  Return"  and  is  celebrated 
each  year  on  August  25th  by  lighted 
bonfires  on  each  hill  and  mountain 
top  as  a  reminder  to  those  now  liv- 


ing of  the  sacrifices  made  by  their 
ancestors  to  keep  the  faith. 

DUE  TO  THEIR  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  centuries  of  persecu- 
tions King  Albert  of  Piedmont  on 
February  17,  1848  issued  an  Edict 
of  Emancipation  to  all  Waldenses. 
This  easing  of  restrictions  enabled 
them  to  move  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Piedmont,  and  today  they  have 
churches  in  116  cities  and  villages 
in  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  also  have 
several  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes 
for  the  aged,  schools  and  a  college 
in  Torre  Pellice,  their  center  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  Waldensian  valleys. 

Rome  has  two  Waldensian 
churches,  the  old  one  built  near  the 
Victor  Emanuel  monument  in  1884, 
and  a  larger  and  very  beautiful  one 
erected  with  funds  given  by  a  New 
York  woman  as  a  memorial  to  her 
father  on  Piazza  Cavour.  Around  the 
corner  is  the  Waldensian  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  apartment  houses 
providing  living  quarters  for  the 
professors,  the  ministers  and  other 
church  officials. 

All  Waldensian  pastors  speak 
English  and  in  some  port  cities  such 
as  Naples  where  the  Sixth  Fleet 
ships  put  in  occasionally,  services  in 
English  are  held  for  Americans.  Any 
Protestant  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces  stationed  in  Italy  would  do 
well  to  look  for  a  church  with  the 
sign  "Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese"  on 
its  front.  He  would  be  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome  by  the  pastor  and 
members  who  can  never  forget  the 
aid  given  them  in  breaking  the 
bonds  of  Fascism  during  World 
War  II.  ■  ■ 
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The  Honors  List 


RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPRECIATION 

FOR  THE  SECOND  QUARTER,   1974 


DATE       RECIPIENT        CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


ARMY 


4/5     CPT  &  Mrs.  Samuel  V. 

Wilson 
4/5     Mrs.  Janice  Bond 

Mrs.  Joyce  Zeaser 
4/5     CPT  Patrick  Henry  Neary 

4/5     LTC  Melville  A.  Drisko,  Jr. 
MAJ  Franklin  N.  Horton 
LTC  Charles  H.  Ferguson 

4/10  LTC  Robert  H.  Hamilton 
LTC  Harold  E.  Allen 

4/10  LTC  Irving  C.  Hudlin 

4/10  CSM  Antonio  Guerrero 
SGT  &  Mrs.  James  King 

4/16  COL  Maurice  D.  Roush 

4/16 

4/18 

4/18  COL  Emmett  K.  Bittick 

4/22  MAJ  &  Mrs.  Clarence 
Matsuda 
MAJ  &  Mrs.  Anthony 
Blackstone 
4/22  LTC  &  Mrs.  Lyman  J.  Otey 
LTC  &  Mrs.  Donald  W. 
Cripps 
4/26  LTC  John  R.  Tomberlin 


Rev.  William  F.  Chilton 
Rev.  L.  Rutledge  Landers 
MAJ  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Shen 


MAJ  M.  Johnson  Hagood  II 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 
LTC  James   A.   Stanford 
Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland 
MAJ  Glenn  L.  Myers 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 
MAJ  Donald  G.  Hill  Sr. 
Fort   Bragg,   N.   C. 

MAJ  Allen  Brown,  Jr. 

AlC/Drug  Abuse  Asst.  Team 

Washington,  D.  C. 

MAJ  Edward  D.  Mouchette 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri 

MAJ  Raymond  J.  Wade 

1st  Bn,  81st  Field  Arty 

APO  New  York  09035 

MAJ  Joseph  K.  Dodd 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri 

CPT  Hubert  A.  Rausch 

Anniston  Army  Depot,  Alabama 

CPT  George  E.  Ormsbee 

Fort   Campbell,   Kentucky 

COL  David  L.  Wilson 

Fort   Eustis,  Virginia 

MAJ  Walter  K.  Sauer 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington 


LTC  D.  Clifton  Banks 
Camp  Walker  Chapel 
Taegu,  Korea 
LTC  Peter  S.  Lent 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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DATE      RECIPIENT        CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


5/3     Mrs.  Blanche  Hewitt 
Miss  Bonnie  McBane 
5/8     1LT  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Smith 

5/8     MA  J  &  Mrs.  Robert  J. 

Presley 
5/14  Rev.  Don  Winn 

5/23  COL  &  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

Gaskill 
5/23  COL  Paul  F.  Pearson 

5/31  COL  Emmett  W.  Bowers 

5/31  MAJ  Marvin  O.  May 

6/3     LTC  Vandy  Miller 


6/5     BG  Charles  R.  Sniffin 


6/10  Mr.  Ed  Wilusz 


COL  Joe  M.  Ellison 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana 

LTC  Curtis  R.  Bowers 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado 

COL  Gene  M.  Little 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama 

CPT  Henry  G.  Wade 

Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone 

LTC  Kermit  D.  Johnson 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

MAJ  John  M.  Evans 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma 

MAJ  Eugene  V.  Lamb 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington 

MAJ  Irvin  C.  Loud,  Jr. 

Fort   Riley,   Kansas 

MAJ  Billy  M.  Whiteside 

Walter  Reed   Army   Medical 

Center 
Washington,  D.  C. 
LTC  John  C.  Sargent 
Baumholder,  Germany 
APO  New  York  09034 
LTC  Douglas  J.  Nelson 
1st  Inf  Div.  Forward 
APO  09137 


A  Service  of  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  .  .  . 

The  Certificate  Program 

SINCE  1959  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  has  awarded 
a  Certificate  of  Appreciation  to  hundreds  of  armed  forces  laymen 
and  women  for  devoted  service  to  the  religious  programs  of  their 
installations.  Nominees  are  recommended  by  their  chaplains  in  a 
letter  of  request  sent  to  the  Commission.  Written  on  parchment 
and  suitable  for  framing,  the  citation  recognizes  the  contribution  of 
an  individual,  a  man  and  wife,  or  a  whole  family.  To  safeguard  its 
significance,  the  Commission  approves  only  one  award  annually  in 
each  situation.  However,  if  special  circumstances  suggest  that  as  many 
as  three  individuals  or  families  should  be  honored,  the  sponsoring 
chaplain  should  state  the  case  and  request  special  consideration.  In 
its  HONORS  Department  The  LINK  lists  recipients  and  their  spon- 
soring chaplains. 
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DATE       RECIPIENT        CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


6/28  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Gallemore 
J.  Stephen  Vallely 

6/28  SP4  Ronald  P.  Buchinski 


LTC  John  E.  Magalee 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 

Center 
Washington,  D.  C. 
CPT  Davis  Boyd  Lackey 
Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 


4/9 


5/3 


5/3 


5/9 


NAVY 

CDR  Samuel  Baez 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Base 
Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 
Capt  &  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Clay   Lt  Robert  L.  Hubbard 


Lt  &  Mrs.  Roger  Dean 
Enstrom 


&  family 


Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 
Bremerton,   Washington 
Capt  E.  D.  Ingerbretson 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis 
Millington,   Tennessee 
LTC  James  D.  Rogers,  USA   Capt   Asa  W.   Jones 

Quantico,  Virginia 


Capt  &  Mrs.  Grover  King 
Gregory,  Jr. 


5/9     CWO-3  Robert  Larson 


5/14  Capt  Richard  W.  Snow, 
USMC   (Ret)   &  family 

6/10  QMC  &  Mrs.  Jim  Lequieu 


4/1     Sgt.  &  Mrs.  Jimmie 
Hackworth 
Mrs.  John  W.  Rohde 

4/10  Sqdn  Ldr  Anthony  C. 
Rogerson,  RAF 

4/22  Major  Kent  E.  Harbaugh 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Smith 
Capt  Richard  Kopka 

5/3     Sgt  Terry  Beck 


VETERANS 
6/28  THE  MARVELS  FOLK 
CHOIR 


CDR  W.  A.  Smith 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
New  River,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 
Lt  Robert  L.  Hubbard 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 
Bremerton,   Washington 
Capt  Owen  A.  Hardage 
Treasure  Island 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

AIR  FORCE 

Col  George  P.  Bowers 

RAF  Upper  Heyford  & 

RAF   Croughton 

England 

Lt  Col  James  W.  Chapman 

U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy 

Colorado 

Col  Oscar  L.  Sylwester 

U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy 

Colorado 

Lt  Col  Chester  W.  Ross 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Miss. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Chaplain  George  S.  Thilking 
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Worth  Repeating 


WORTH  REPEATING 

Most  laws  seem  reasonable  until  silly  cops  try  to  enforce  them  against 

nice  people  like  us. 

If  you  tell  a  man  that  there  are  270,678,934,341  stars  in  the  universe, 
he  will  believe  you.  But  if  a  sign  says  "Fresh  Paint"  that  same  man 
has  to  make  a  personal  investigation. 

As  the  world  grows  older,  people  learn  many  things,  including  new 
ways  of  making  old  mistakes. 

The  secret  of  happiness  is  to  live  the  moment  like  a  child  does,  with- 
out looking  back  or  forward. 

Etc.  is  a  sign  used  to  make  believe  you  know  more  than  you  do. 

He  who  throws  mud  loses  ground. 

You  can  always  spot  an  egotist.  But  never  soon  enough. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  spotted. 

From  a  church  bulletin:  Church  pews  never  skid  into  a  ditch,  smash 
against  a  telephone  pole  or  get  tagged  for  speeding. 

A  good  listener  is  popular  everywhere.  Not  only  that,  but  after  a 
while  he  knows  something  too. 

Consider  the  occupational  frustration  of  an  elevator  operator.  He 
never  gets  to  hear  the  end  of  a  good  story. 

It  is  the  biggest  mistake  in  the  world  to  think  you  are  working  for 
someone  else.  Try  to  realize  that  someone  is  paying  you  for  working 
for  yourself. 

Be  careful  of  your  thoughts.  They  may  break  into  words  at  any  time. 

Every  man  has  an  equal  chance  to  become  greater  than  he  is. 
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Own  Captions! 
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The  LINK  Calendar 


Oct.   1  Sukkot  or  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  First  Day.  Jewish  holy  day. 

Observed  following  day  also.   Hebrew  date,  Tishri   15,  5735. 
Commemorates  harvest  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Oct.  6-12     Fire  Prevention  Week. 

Oct.  9  Simchat   Torah   or   Rejoicing   of  the   Law.    Jewish   holy   day. 

Hebrew  date   Tishri   23,   5735.   Annual   reading   of  the   Five 
Books  of  Moses  completed  on  this  day  and  begun  anew. 

Oct.   14         Columbus  Day.  By  Presidential  proclamation. 
Thanksgiving  Day,   Canada. 

Oct.  21         Alaska  Day. 

Oct.  24         United  Nations  Day.  By  Presidential  proclamation. 

Oct.  27  Navy  Day.  Anniversary  of  Continental  Congress  action  toward 
establishment  of  American  Navy.  Observed  as  Navy  Day  since 
1922. 

Oct.  28         Veterans'  Day.  By  Presidential  proclamation. 

Oct.  31  Hallowe'en  or  All  Hallow's  Eve.  Ancient  celebration  com- 
bining Druid  autumn  festival  and  Christian  customs.  Christian 
feast  dates  from  the  seventh  century. 

Nevada:   Admission  Day.  Became  36th  State  on  this  day  in 
1864. 

Reformation  Day.   Observed  by  Protestant   groups,   commem- 
orating Luther's  signing  of  the  Thesis  in  1517. 
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Prayers  For  Our  Time 


SOME   EVER-NEW   PRAYER   CLASSICS 

At  the  start  of  a  new  day 

OLORD,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  hast  safely  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  this  day:  Defend  us  in  the  same  with  thy  mighty 
power;  and  grant  that  this  day  we  fall  into  no  sin,  neither  run  into 
any  kind  of  danger;  but  that  all  our  doings,  being  ordered  by  thy 
governance,  may  be  righteous  in  thy  sight;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

For  cleansing 

ALMIGHTY  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid:  Cleanse  the  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy  Spnrit,  that  we  may  per- 
fectly love  thee  and  worthily  magnify  thy  holy  name;  through  Christ 
our  Lord. 

For  our  country 

ALMIGHTY  God,  who  hast  given  us  this  good  land  for  our  heri- 
tage, we  humbly  beseech  thee  that  we  may  always  prove  our- 
selves a  people  mindful  of  thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  thy  will.  Bless  our 
land  with  honorable  industry,  sound  learning  and  pure  manners.  Save 
us  from  violence,  discord  and  confusion;  from  pride  and  arrogancy 
and  from  every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties  and  fashion  into  one 
united  people  the  multitudes  brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and 
tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to  whom  in  thy  name 
we  entrust  the  authority  of  government,  that  there  may  be  justice 
and  peace  at  home,  and  that  through  obedience  to  thy  law,  we  may 
show  forth  thy  praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  time 
of  prosperity  fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  suffer  not  our  trust  in  thee  to  fail.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

For  peace 

OGOD,  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels  and  all  just 
works  do  proceed;  Give  unto  thy  servants  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give;  that  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey  thy  command- 
ments, and  also  that  by  thee,  we,  being  defended  from  the  fear  of 
our  enemies,  may  pass  our  time  in  rest  and  quietness;  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


At  Ease! 


"An  odd  thing  happened  in  my 
town  last  week,"  the  man  told  his 
traveling  companion. 

"What  was  that?"  asked  the  seat- 
mate. 

"Well,  Black,  a  white  man,  and 
White,  a  black  man,  thought  a  fel- 
low named  Brown  was  pretty  green. 
So  they  tried  to  sell  him  a  yellow 
car  that  was  a  real  lemon.  But 
Brown  fooled  them  both.  He  took 
them  to  court,  got  all  his  money  back 
and  then  some." 

"And  now?" 

"Now  Black  and  White  are  blue 
as  can  be!" 

Library  Patron:  "The  dime  novel 
has  gone.  I  wonder  where  it's  gone 
to?" 

Librarian:   "It's  gone  to  $7.95!" 


"Breathe    on    this.    Let's    see    if    you're 
still   alive!" 


The  earnest  young  couple  adopted 
an  orphaned  three-month-old  Ger- 
man baby.  Then  they  took  a  cor- 
respondence course  in  German  so 
they  would  be  ready  to  understand 
the  baby  when  it  started  to  talk. 

Little  Tommy  was  asked  the  dif- 
ference between  prose  and  poetry. 
After  brief  thought,  he  said,  "There 
was  a  young  man  named  Rees  who 
went  wading  up  to  his  ankles. 

"That's  prose,"  he  said,  "but  if 
the  water  had  been  a  few  inches 
higher,  it  would  have  been  poetry." 

Advice:  Never  marry  a  sensible- 
looking  girl,  because  a  sensible  girl 
has  more  sense  than  to  be  sensible- 
looking. 

McCarthy:  "Did  you  protest 
against  that  movie  that  represents 
the  Irish  as  disorderly?" 

Murphy:  "Did  we?  We  wrecked 
the  place!" 

An  old  man  was  crossing  a  busy 
corner  when  a  huge  German  shep- 
herd ran  into  him  and  knocked  him 
over.  In  the  next  instant,  a  Volks- 
wagen skidded  around  the  corner 
and  bumped  him,  inflicting  severe 
bruises. 

Bystanders  helped  him  to  his  feet, 
and  someone  asked  him  if  the  dog 
had  hurt  him. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  replied,  "it  was 
the  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail  that  did 
the  most  damage!" 
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